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THE HORTICULTURIST. 


G Sournal of Rural Art and Rural Caste, 





THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. 


THE new position we find ourselves most unexpectedly placed in as conductor of this 
journal, has naturally induced more than ordinary reflection, not only on the existing 
state, but on the future prospects of American Horticulture; and it has occurred to 
us that it might be well to note here, as a starting point, the impressions which this 
reflection has suggested. 

In taking a survey of the existing state of horticulture, the first thing that strikes 
us as noteworthy is, that Pomology—the study and culture of fruits —has advanced 
far beyond other branches of the art; and that in many respects it has already 
reached an importance here quite equalling if not surpassing what it has ever yet 
assumed in the oldest and most highly cultivated countries of the old world. This 
is what might have been naturally expected, for fruit culture is par excellence the 





useful of horticulture; and among a people so practical, so industrious, energetic, 
and money-making as ours, the useful, or that which offers an immediate and sub- 
stantial remuneration, will always be in advance of the ornamental, or that which 
has more especially for its object the promotion of comfort and the gratification of 
taste. That very many have embarked in fruit culture to supply their own wants 





and gratify their own tastes, we do not of course deny; but what gives special 
prominence and importance to this branch of industry, and has latterly given such an 
extraordinary impetus to its development, is its commercial aspect—the planting of 
orchards for the production of fruit for markets. East and west, north and south, 
orchards are being planted on so extensive a scale as to seem entirely chimerical but 
for our vast extent of country, and an immense population, increasing in a ratio which 
no foresight can calculate. This has given a corresponding impetus to the culture of 
nursery trees, and converted this within a few years from an almost unnoticed pursuit 
into what is very justly regarded as a great interest, in which a large amount of cap- 
ital is invested and labor employed. There is perhaps no way in which we can so 
accurately estimate the number of fruit trees planted annually in this country, as to 
glance over the nurseries. The advertising pages of this and other kindred journals 
display at times a most imposing list; but what are these to the thousand other estab- 
lishments throughout the country that do not resort to advertising as a means of 
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of one town, there are as many fruit trees grown and sold as in all England, or we 
might say the “three kingdoms.” Withal, the supply has not been, so far, equal to 
the demand, and orders to Europe for some years past have been so numerous and so 
extensive as to materially affect the business there. To our own knowledge the lead- 
ing European nurseries have greatly extended their propagation on account of the 
American trade; and the inferior samples of many articles latterly sent out, show 
how closely their stock is annually disposed of. 

It is unnecessary to examine more closely into these matters to become convinced 
that in the culture of fruit trees at least there is no lack of enterprise; and that as a 
branch of horticulture and profitable industry, it has become a great national interest, 
entitled to all the attention that can be given it by this and other journals devoted to 
the interests of horticulture. It is of great importance, not only to individuals, but to 
the country at large, that so much capital, labor, and skill as are absorbed by this 
pursuit, should be turned to the best possible account, and that every step be made in 
the right direction. The organization of an “American Pomological Society” was a 
timely and fortunate proceeding, and one which placed us, in this respect, in advance 
of other nations. No such society has yet been instituted in Europe, although greatly 
needed there as well as here, if only for the sake of reform in nomenclature. Those 
who import varieties from abroad well understand what confusion prevails there in 
regard to names. We look to this Society not only for a much needed reform in this 
respect, but for the collection of all useful information in regard to soils, climates, 
modes of culture, and in short everything pertaining to fruit and its culture. We 
consider the last session as establishing its character for utility, and substantiating 
its claims to public support. It has now the benefit of a constitution and laws, and 
is placed under the guidance of a wise, experienced, and zealous head, with worthy 
coadjutors. American fruit growers and nurserymen far and near look to it as the 
nucleus of an institution that shall be to them a beacon light, and a monument of 
their zeal and intelligence. In addition to this national society, various state and 
sectional societies of a similar character are already organized, and have held very 
interesting and instructive meetings. These will be so many auxiliaries, and can not 
fail to be of great service in concentrating the experience of their respective districts, in 
promoting a taste for fruit culture and in collecting and diffusing information on the 
subject. Association is one of the most powerful aids of science and art in all countries. 

In descending from a general to a more particular view of the condition and pro- 
gress of fruit culture, we find that one of its most remarkable phases is the attention 
given to the pear. Until within a few years, Boston held undivided sway in pear 
culture ; her exhibitions alone displayed extensive collections. Very few cultivators 
beyond the limits of city suburbs had thought of planting a respectable collection 
of pear trees; throughout Western New York, which has latterly been styled the 
“Belgium of America,” there were but a few scattering trees of the Virgalieu, the 
Summer Bell, (Windsor,) and the old Summer Bonchretien. How is it now? The 
‘) exhibitions of late years answer—collections of ten, twenty, thirty, fifty, and up to 
2 nearly two hundred varieties, grown in the highest perfection, and accurately named, 
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are to be found at our fall shows. The exhibitions in Ohio and Michigan the past 
season, show how rapidly this spirit is traveling westward. Great pear orchards, 
ranging from one hundred to one thousand, and even to several thousand trees, are 
in all directions starting into existence; and every man who has a garden and regards 
himself at home, is planting pear trees. The tables of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, at their last exhibition, made a display of this fruit that has never been 
equalled in any country. Truly we shall in a short time have a great pear country. 
This pear-growing spirit has naturally awakened an inquiry into the various modes of 
propagation, pruning, and general treatment, that is rapidly leading to a more correct 
appreciation of principles, and a greatly improved system of culture. 

The Culture of the Grape is another interesting feature in the present state of 
American horticulture. In the neighborhood of Cincinnati, and in various localities 
west and south, this branch of culture remains no longer an experiment, but is actually 
prosecuted on a comparatively extensive scale, and with a success greater than even 
the most sanguine had anticipated. The labor and capital it now represents, and its 
contribution to the general account of the productions of the soil, attracts attention at 
this moment both at home and abroad. There are considerations associated with the 
culture of the vine, beyond those of a mere pecuniary character, that incline us to 
regard the extension of its culture with peculiar interest. 

The culture of the foreign varieties of the grape, under glass, is at the present time 
receiving considerable attention, and is becoming an important and interesting feature 
in American horticulture. Our bright, warm climate renders a simple glass roof alone 
necessary to bring them to the greatest perfection; fire heat being essential only to a 
few varieties, or to ripening them at an extraordinary period of the year. This cul- 
ture is yet, in the main, confined to the neighborhood of the large cities, but it is 
gradually extending itself and will do so more and more rapidly as the construction 
and management of these “cold vineries” become better understood. To merchants 
and professional men, especially, who have gardens and enjoy some leisure hours, 
this is an interesting subject, and we invite their attention to it. One of the most 
complete and successfully managed small vineries we have seen, is in a neighboring 
town, the proprietor of which, an active business man, manages his vinery himself 
in his leisure moments, and produces crops that would not disgrace the most accom- 
plished professional gardener. 

The Kitchen Garden, or the culture of culinary vegetables, is a department of 
horticulture of much greater importance than it is usually considered. A very large 
class of our population have yet to learn the value to health and comfort of a regular 
and abundant supply of good and well grown vegetables at all seasons of the year. 
A great reform is needed in the dietetics of the country, and one of the first requisites 
in this reform will be the use of vegetables in a much greater proportion than at 
present. We are not to be understood as advocating “vegetarian” doctrines; but 
knowing by ample experience that our carniverous system is exerting a baneful 
influence upon our health and strength, and fearfully promoting physical deterioration, 
we would urge its modification by greater attention to the Kitchen Garden. The 
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people need to be taught not only how to grow, but how to use vegetables to 
make them nutritious, healthful, and palatable. The markets of our large towns 
are in general well supplied. The market gardeners who pursue this as a profession, 
are generally well qualified for their duties, and perform them with a very creditable 
efficiency, as their gardens and market stalls bear witness. The tables of gentlemen 
who keep professional gardeners, are also no doubt well supplied; but away from 
large towns, and among the masses of the people, the supply of vegetables is most 
meagre indeed. The most delicious esculents, such as asparagus, sea-kale, and celery, 
are known only to a few; and how rare is the garden where a regular succession of 
radishes, salads, green peas, &c., is kept up during the entire growing season. We 
cannot now enter into illustrations or arguments, showing the economy of the use of 
vegetables, as well as the benefit to health and comfort, but hereafter, in the course of 
our labors,-we intend to give the subject special attention, which we conceive it merits. 

We now come to the ornamental department of horticulture. This ranks among 
the luxuries or embellishments of life, rather than the necessities, and is, therefore, 
compelled to wait, in its progress, for the acquisition of wealth and refinement of 
taste. These are not acquired in a day, nor a month, nor a year; and more espe- 
cially taste, which is the more important element. Society, in a new country, has to 
pass through several phases before it reaches that in which the means of refining and 
cultivating taste are enjoyed to any great extent. Hence it is that ornamental gar- 
dening is confined, in a great measure, to the older States, and particularly to the 
neighborhood of cities and villages. 

Landscape Gardening, which is the highest branch of the art, can only be practiced 
upon grounds of considerable extent, and as only a few individuals in this country 
have the means, or disposition, to devote much to merely ornamantal purposes, we 
have but few examples of what can, properly speaking, be called landseape gardening. 
Besides, it requires in its execution, such a combination of skill and taste, as, it must 
be confessed, only a few of those who profess gardening, in this country, possess. 
There are two serious drawbacks upon the progress of landscape gardening, which we 
will sometime take occasion to discuss. Much, however, may be done with such 
meuns and materials as we do actually possess. No country in the world is blessed 
with such natural facilities for attaining, at a very cheap rate, a respectable position in 
this branch of horticulture. Wherever we turn our face, except on the naked prairie, 
we see fine natural landscapes, and the material of landscapes. Trees, and shrubs, 
aud plants, scattered everywhere with unsparing bounty; lakes, rivers, quiet streams, 
rapid torrents, and thundering cascades; mountains and ravines, hills and valleys, 
blended so beautifully together, as to make our country one stupenduous landscape. 

Among the agricultural population, and more especially in the older States, there 
is a very large class, not perhaps wealthy, but in what is termed “easy circumstances,” 
abundantly able to improve their home landscapes in a manner becoming their pur- 
suit, as well as their position in society; but they are deterred from making any 
attempt, from an apprehension of the cost. For this class of people, a simple and 
inexpensive system of landscape improvement must be pointed out, and we invite the 
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attention of practical gardeners, as well as gentlemen of taste, to this particular sub- 
ject. This must be a system of landscape gardening for the million, and we regard it 
of the utmost importance. 

Cottage or Villa Gardening, the title by which we designate the culture of small 
gardens and limited plots of ground, from a few rods to a few acres in extent, is much 
the more popular and more advanced branch of ornamental culture. In the neighbor- 
hood of all our cities and villages we find numerous examples, many of which exhibit 
a very creditable degree of skill and taste in their style and keeping. These cottage 
gardens are increasing, too, with amazing rapidity, and are working wonderful changes 
on the aspect of the country. The demand which this branch of gardening has 
created for ornamental trees and plants, is strongly evidenced in the increasing atten- 
tion given by nurseries to this department. Extensive establishments are, in a great 
measure, turning their entire attention to it, large importations are annually made, 
and propagation is carried on with the greatest enterprise and activity; yet the 
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demand for all the leading articles is greater than the supply, purchasers generally 


complaining that they cannot find what they want. 


Everywhere men are manifesting a desire to withdraw their homes and families 
from the turmoil and impure air of cities, to the quiet suburbs or the open country. 
All are impatient, and aim at, having a garden, if possible, all ready made, or instan- 
taneously brought to perfection. This has led many into grave errors, and sadly 
marred the beauty of many cottage residences. But time and experience will put all 
right. This is a most interesting branch of horticulture, exercising a great influence 
upon the face of the country, and affecting the moral and physical condition of a very 
large and rapidly increasing class of the population. Much yet remains to be done, 
and we solicit from men of taste and experience hints and suggestions in relation to 
the improvement of cottage and villa gardening. 


TREES FOR STREETS AND AVENUES. 


We are asked: “ What are the twelve best deciduous trees for lawns and streets, in 


9? 


our cold climates ? 

In the first place, we conceive it necessary to draw a distinction between street and 
lawn trees; because some of the most beautiful and desirable trees for lawns would 
cut a very sorry figure on a street. A street tree must possess certain leading quali- 
ties, such as stuteliness and symmetry of growth; large and abundant foliage ; 
healthiness —being exempt from all constitutional maladies ; cleanliness—not being 
preyed upon by insects, either in wood or foliage. It should transplant easily, grow 
rapidly, and be patient under difficulties — disregarding all varieties of soil, flags and 
pavements over its roots, smoke and dust, bruises and various other accidents and 
misfortunes which street trees are heir to the world over. To all these qualifications 
add, if possible, beautiful and fragrant flowers, and foliage that has rich autumn tints. 
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But with all these they must not throw up suckers from the roots, nor emit offensive 
odors from the leaves or flowers. When you find a tree that will precisely answer 
this description, you cannot err in planting it on the street, opposite your house; or 
in town avenues intended as cool summer retreats and pleasant promenades. 

But you will say that it is impossible to secure all these qualities. Very true; for 
trees, like men, have their failings and their vices too: but let us see what they are 
that come nearest the mark ; or in other words, those which combine the greatest 
number and the most important of these qualifications. 

The American Weeping Elm” (White Elm) is the first on your list, and on some 
accounts it is worthy of such pre-eminence. It is truly a noble tree—a magnificent 
tree—in the stateliness of its trunk, its gracefully curved branches and delicate droop- 
ing spray. What can equal it? Taken altogether, we must regard it as the finest 
of its genus in either hemisphere. For avenues it has no equal, where it has suffi- 
cient space for the free and full development of its natural form; but for narrow 
streets and side walks, where the houses are edging on them, does it not spread and 
droop too much for convenience? We think it does; and on that account would 
only recommend it for streets and avenues of extraordinary dimensions, with spacious 
sidewalks, and the houses well set back. For ordinary streets, we think the more 
compact headed species, such as the English elm and its varieties, better adapted. 
The English elm has smaller leaves than ours, but they remain green much longer in 
the autumn. 

The Scotch Elm, or Wych Elm, (Mortana,) is, we think, the finest of all the 
European species —much more picturesque than the English, and more so even than 
our white elm, though neither so graceful or beautiful. We object to it as a tree 
for ordinary streets, because its trunk is generally not upright, but tortuous; and it 
soon divides into bold, wide spreading branches. It makes a noble park and avenue 
tree where it has abundant space. 

The Huntingdon Elm bears a striking resemblance to our white, or weeping elm, 
and is possibly a seedling from it with slight variations. 

The Horse Chestnut is one of the most extensively planted and well known of all 
foreign trees. For common street planting, it possesses probably as many qualifica- 
tions as any in the whole catalogue—easily propagated and grown, and transplanted 
successfully at all ages, clean and healthy, with large foliage and superb flowers. Its 
head is compact and roundish, inclining to the pyramidal. When in full bloom, it 
presents a gorgeous sight. Those who have planted this tree will have no good 
reason to regret it. 

The Sugar Maple is another capital street tree, but grows, unfortunately, at a com- 
paratively slow pace. Aside from this, it has no superior. Its trunk is upright as a 
column ; clear, and bright colored. Its head is compact without being dumpish, and 
the foliage is large and rich. It throws up no suckers, and is sweet and cleanly in 
all its habits and associations. 

The Red Maple and White, or Silver Maple, are both good street trees ; rapid in 
growth — extremely so,—regular and symmetrical in form, and cleanly. There is, 
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however, a sort of leanness, that strikes us even in the finest old specimens ; owing to 
a thinness of foliage, that compares badly with the rich, luxuriant, tufty leafage of 
the sugar maple. The silver maple bids fair to become the most extensively planted, 
on account of its rapid growth. In new, treeless streets and villages, rapid growth is 
an argument too powerful to be resisted, especially in a community where there exists 
an active rivalry as to who shall produce the greatest results in the shortest period 
of time. Villages spring up and acquire importance in a year or two; and trees to 
correspond, must be mone of those that grow by inches. 

The Norway Maple is a fine tree, closely resembling our sugar maple in all impor- 
tant particulars, and grows much at the same rate; probably, as a general thing, not 
so fast. 

The European Linden is an old favorite for streets and avenues, and it really 
possesses many of the most important requisites for such uses. It has a straight 
clean trunk, a compact head, abundant foliage, and flowers exquisitely sweet. In the 
day when old-fashioned, straight-lined, geometrical gardening flourished, the linden 
occupied a pre-eminent position in Europe; but in the modern style it is not much 
used. Some years ago it was much planted in our large cities, but it has latterly 
been thrown in the back ground by the ailantus. Wherever it is mot affected seri- 
ously with diseases or insects, it deserves to be planted; but it is so attacked by 
borers in Western New York, as to be worthless. Out of several hundred trees 
planted ten or twelve years ago, very few now survive or flourish ; borers attacked 
them, and they have been blown down. There are many varieties among the Euro- 
pean lindens. We have seen some with reddish twigs, large leaves, and decided 
pyramidal heads, far superior in vigor and beauty to the common sort, and as far as 
we can judge from a few cases, less liable to the attacks of the borer. 

The American Linden, (Basswood,) we regard, however, as equal to the best Euro- 
pean varieties, and quite superior to the common one, for street trees. It is of more 
robust growth, has a cleaner, smoother trunk, and larger foliage, with flowers of 
almost equal sweetness. It is easily grown, and can be successfully transplanted at 
any age. It is in our opinion one of the most ornamental and appropriate street and 
avenue trees in the catalogue. 

The American White and Black Ash, and the common European Ash, are all well 
adapted to street and avenue planting; but of these three species we must prefer our 
white. It is a noble, erect tree, and far superior to the others in beauty of foliage. 
There is a certain expression, lightness, ease, and grace, characteristic of the ash, that 
give it distinct claims upon our attention—more particularly when it is employed in 
the formation of the landscape. It grows rapidly, is cleanly, and may be trans- 
planted successfully when of large size. Its roots are remarkably fibrous, and do 
not extend a great distance. The black ash has the disadvantage of being more 
liable to those black excrescences, that greatly disfigure it for ornamental purposes. 

The Beech is a noble tree, and among all the others, none, we think, forms so impen- 

4 etrable shade and shelter. What superb specimens there are to be found in our open 
fields, where the woodman’s axe has not dared to strike them! Who can look upon 














SHELDON PEAR. 
one of them in all their unshorn luxuriance, without admitting that the beech is truly 
“one of the most magnificent objects of God’s fair creation”? Yet we can not recom- 


mend it for the street ; it seems too much like caging the eagle. There is something 


about this tree, as well as the oak, that points out the open air, the free landscape, as 
their proper home. Besides, they are somewhat difficult to transplant when large, 
and they grow moderately. We can very well spare the beech from the streets. 

The Atlantus! Dare we speak of it? It has had itsday. Yet it possesses many 
of the requisites of a street tree—lofty and elegant, cleanly in all respects, and so 
rapid of growth, and so easily transplanted, as to suit the most impatient and the 
most careless planter. If some one could propose a practicable way of getting rid of 
the disagreeable odor of its flowers, and the suckers from its roots, the ailantus would 
still rank among the finest for streets. Why can not the flower buds be removed 
before opening, by means of a pair of pruning shears fixed to the end of a long pole? 
One reason why suckers have been in some cases so troublesome, is that many of the 
first planted trees were suckers themselves. Seedling trees of more recent propaga- 
tion show less of this disposition. "We know hundreds of trees planted ten or fifteen 
years, that have not as yet produced a single sucker. But let it go; with such a 
wealth of trees as we have, we can afford to be discriminating and critical. 

The two trees which we regard as the finest of all our forest trees—the most beau- 
tiful—are the Tulip Tree, (Whitewood,) and the Cucumber Tree, (Magnolia acumi- 
nata.) The whole world does not produce two deciduous trees that surpass them in 
stateliness and symmetry of form, in ample foliage and superb flowers ; but unfortu- 
nately both are most difficult to transplant, and especially so at that age and size 
necessary for a street tree; and neither of them, on this account, can ever be so 
employed to any considerable extent. 

We have said more on this subject than we intended; and having said so much, it 
is almost needless for us to give a list of the twelve best deciduous trees for streets. 
We do not know that we could select twelve worthy of being recommended for such 
a purpose. For our own planting in the north, we should choose from the following: 
Sugar Maple, Silver Maple, Horse Chestnut, American Linden, American White or 
Weeping Elm, English Elm, and White Ash. Lawn trees we shall speak of hereafter. 
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THE SHELDON PEAR.* 


Tuts pear has for some years past attracted considerable attention in Western New 
York. It has been brought into the Rochester market, from the neighboring town of 
Penfield, and sold sometimes as Brown Beurre, and at other times as Oswego Beurre. 
Nearly all that have been brought in every year, have been purchased by one gentle- 
man, at much above the usual price for the best varieties, because he esteemed it the 
best pear he ever saw or had on his table; and this gentleman is familiar with the 
g Seckel, White Doyenne, and other pears of the highest quality. In 1849 it was exhi- 


* See Frontispiece. 
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bited at Syracuse before the pomological society, and an interest was then awakened 
in regard to it that disclosed its history and origin. Mr. Iluvey saw it at that time, 
and made some investigations in regard to it, and in June, 1851, gave a description 
and account of it in his Magazine. In that account he says that “no American pear, 
unless we except the Swan’s Orange, or we might almost say any variety which has 
yet been raised, is destined to take a higher rank than the Sheldon.” Its origin is 
similar to that of nearly all our native varieties, the work of mere accident. A few 
seeds are brought from the eastern States and sowed along a fence; three or four 
trees spring up, and in time produce fruit, among which the Sheldon has been discov- 
ered. But what is most remarkable about it, and almost incredible, is that three 
trees, all from seed, should produce exactly the same fruit, or fruit with scarcely 
perceptible variation. There is something about this that remains to be cleared up. 
Our neighbor, Mr. H. E. Hooxer, of the Rochester Commercial Nurseries, who is a 
close and accurate observer, recently visited the original trees while in bearing, and 
about the time of maturity of the fruit, and has kindly communicated the following 
observations : 


“T do not feel satisfied now to express how highly I esteem the Sheldon pear, lest future 
observation and experience should not confirm the very favorable opinion which I have 
formed, from seeing it under favorable circumstances and for but a few seasons. If, how- 
ever, it shall be found uniformly as fine as the specimens which have thus far come under 
my observation, it will, beyond question, rank with our best. 

‘For four or five years past, I have been aware that there was a pear cultivated in the 
town of Penfield, and very highly spoken of by good judges of fruit. Its name was unknown, 
and the locality from which it came not distinctly settled. It was known, however, that 
the scions had been procured from east of us—near Oswego, it was supposed. This led 
some persons to suppose it the Oswego Beurre, and it has been so called, and colored under 
that name, at Buffalo. It is, however, quite distinct from that variety, although it resem- 
bles it somewhat in its habit of growth, wood, and foliage; but it will not work on the 
quince stock, while the Oswego does quite well. 

“ After the appearance of Mr. Hovey’s description and figure of the Sheldon, I was satis- 
fied that the Penfield pear was the same variety, and the past autumn I visited the residence 
of Mr. Smepon to see the original Sheldon trees. Much to my disappointment, I did not 
find Mr. 8. at home, but was kindly furnished with some specimens by his wife, who 
corroborated the published statement as to the planting of a row of pear trees, raised from 
seed brought from the eastern part of the State, along the line of a fence which has since 
been removed. 

“T found three trees which gave no indications of having been worked. All are so clean 
and smooth that only one very small shoot could be found springing from below or about 
the collar. This had the characteristic leaf and wood of all the old trees, which do not 
seem to differ in their habit of growth—vigorous and tolerably upright. The fruit from 
these trees was so nearly alike that it might all pass as the product of one; but as a 
whole, the fruit of one was larger and more highly colored, having frequently a red cheek 
or blush; still, even this difference was not greater than is sometimes seen on different trees 
of the same variety. I marked specimens from the different trees, 1, 2, 8, and took pains 
to secure some small ones to ascertain their value, and have ripened most of them, and dis- 
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tributed others. They have, so far as I know, all proved jine, even the imperfect ones, 
which last I esteem a very desirable trait—if it is a trait—so many of our pears fail in this 
respect. AsI expected, the fruit from No.1 was best; but the others were so nearly equal, 
and so similar in flavor, that I feel quite disposed to doubt their seedling origin and hold to 
the belief that nature has not gone so far out of her usual course as to produce several such 
excellent fruits from so small a number of seeds, and these all alike; besides, there is said 
to be more in the vicinity, from the same lot, just as good and just like them, ripening at 
the same period, and all large, bearing trees, producing from six to twelve bushels of fruit 
each. This is hard to believe, even with good evidence. 

“My observation of these bearing trees led me to form a very favorable opinion of its 
vigor, hardiness, and productiveness; and as I am partial to its high flavor, and exceeding 
juiceness, you may suppose that I hope to see it fairly proved and generally known.” 


Our opinion, as to the quality of this variety, coincides with that of Mr. Hooxer. 
If it prove as fine always, and in other places, as we have so far seen it here, it will 
rank as “best.” It has been pretty widely disseminated for trial and we hope soon 
to hear a good account of it. 

Fruit— medium, or rather above medium size; the outline, and engraving, are 
from average specimens. Form—generally roundish, but varying much; some- 
times quite round, others obovate 
or inclining to oval; some taper 
to a point at the stalk, and others 
are as broad at the stalk as at the 
eye. Stalk—short, sometimes set 
on the surface, but generally sunk 
slightly, as in the outline. Calyx 
—medium size, in a smooth, round, 
rather shallow basin. Skin— — 
smooth, usually of a greenish rus- 
set; some specimens are tinted 
with light red on the sunny side, 
some slightly bronzed, and others 
without any color. Mr. Hooxrr 
found all on one tree colored, and 
the specimen from which our col- 
ored drawing was taken, had, as 
represented, a rich dash of red on 
the sunny side. Flesh —remark- 
ably melting and juicy, sugary and 
rich, with a sprightly and peculiar 
flavor that is totally distinct from all other pears we have tasted. It is rather gritty at 
the core, and ripens and keeps remarkably well in the house. Tree—erect in its habit, 
with light yellowish shoots and prominent buds, much like the wood of the Oswego 
Beurre. It is hardy and a good bearer, but so far has not succeeded well on the quince. q 
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WHEN TO PRUNE. 


A correspondent has furnished us with the following text: “ At what times in the year 
should the different kinds of pruning be performed, in the cold latitudes of the north 
and in the milder climates of the south ?” 

We hold that pruning in general, in our northern climates, is safest after the severe 
frosts of winter are over, immediately before the swelling of the buds. When per- 
formed early in the winter, or in the autumn, as is practised properly in mild climates, 
the ends of the cut shoots dry up, shrivel and die: losing the buds intended to make 
leading shoots, and leaving dead points that require much labor to prune off after- 
wards ; or if large branches are cut off, leaving a broad, fresh surface, the wood and 
bark dry up and require a long time to heal. We perform most of our pruning in 
the month of March, although a great deal of the less exact nursery pruning is done 
in February. Southward, as the winter is mild and spring early, we should prefer 
pruning very early in the winter or immediately after the fall of the leaf, because 
activity in the functions of the tree commences early, or scarcely ceases, as we must 
believe it does during our intensely cold weather, and by pruning early we economize 
the sap and strength of the tree. 

“ Pruning in the season when the leaves are on.” The only pruning we hold to be 
sound, safe, and commendable, at this season, is that of the finger and thumb, in other 
words pinching. It is quite inconsistent with good management to rear a crop of 
shoots and then cut them away. This can only be avoided by nipping superfluous 
and misplaced shoots at two or three inches of growth, before they attain to woodi- 
ness. This economises the force of the tree and turns it into a channel where it will 
promote, instead of frustrating, the ends we are aiming at. For instance, if we plant a 
young tree, and have pruned it with a view to a certain form, and contrary to our 
expectations a shoot breaks out at an unexpected point, and assumes a vigorous habit 
and robs all the other parts, it would evidently be unwise to tolerate this intruder 
until it arrives at full growth and then cut it away. Too many trees are thus man- 
aged, by the neglect of summer pruning or pinching. We admit, however, that there 
are cases in which the summer pruning, or entire lopping off or cutting out branches 
of considerable size, may be judicious and safe. For instance, in the case of neglected 
orchard trees, in a luxuriant state, with dense heads in which the fruit is deprived of 
air and light. In such cases, branches may be thinned out, and the cut surface heals 
over more rapidly and smoothly than at any other time. But it is unsafe to produce 
any very sensible diminution of foliage, as it arrests the growth of the tree. 

All pruning in the growing season, tends to arrest growth. Nurserymen know 
that a slight pruning of stocks before budding, will so arrest growth as to make the 
bark adhere firmly ; when, before the pruning, it lifted freely. It is on this principle 
that most all pruning, to promote fruitfulness, must be done, at a point of a greater or 
less activity of growth. Late spring pruning is often resorted to as a means of subduing 
a superabundant vigor, and it has the same effect as root pruning to a certain extent. 
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THE HOME OF THE LATE A. J. DOWNING.* 


Wuew such a man as Downixe dies —a man whose life has been eminently useful 
and beautiful—the world desires to know more of him. Many who in his life-time 
neither knew Mr. Down1ye nor felt any interest in the pursuits to which he was 
devoted, now that he is dead, and especially that his death was so shocking and so 
sudden, manifest a great anxiety to learn more of his history and of his tastes and 
pursuits. Many who for years have been in intimate communion with him through 
his writings, have never, save in imagination, seen his home—the spot which of all 
others on earth was dear to him. We think, therefore, that at this time the fol- 
lowing sketches will be very acceptable; not merely gratifying to that deep and 
melancholy interest awakened by Mr. Down1ne’s sad fate, but instructive to all who 
are studying the improvement of grounds. 


Mr. Down1ne’s cottage was the first of his designs; and probably it was this that 
drew him and attached him to the study of architecture, and gave us those writings 


that have done so much to augment the beauty and comfort of country houses, and 
which he has left us as an invaluable legacy. This fact alone gives increased interest 





to the house, and will silence the voice of the critic in regard to any errors or imper- 
fections that may be discovered. 

The grounds are limited — only four acres in all, we believe, including the vineyard. 
By the exercise of Mr. Down1neo’s taste and judgment in the arrangement of walks 
and grouping of trees, it appears much larger. There are many fine specimens of rare 
trees on the grounds, which will be referred to in the plan. The defect that strikes 
the eye now in passing over the grounds, is that the trees in many cases are too close ; 
but this is a defect which is very natural, and can scarcely be avoided in limited 

* See Frontispiece. Exrianation.—The following list contains the Key to the letters on the Plan: L, Library, 


Hi, Hall. P, Parlor. D, Dining-room. O, Office. 8, Study. F, Fir tree. W, Warwick vase. R, Hermitage. A, 
Arbor. K, Rock-work. V, Borghese vase. G, Green-house. Y, Yard to ditto. M, Gardener's house. B, Barn. 





Key to the arrangement of the most remarkable specimens of trees on the grounds. 


1, Magnolia conspicua—a magnificent tree; said to be | tivated specimen we have seen — about thirty feet in di- 
quite visible from the opposite side of the river, a mile | ameter (of the branches) at the ground. 
distant, when in bloom. 18. Common Weeping Ash. 
~ %. Magnolia acuminata, or cucumber tree. 14. White Horse-Chestnut. 


8. Deciduous Cypress. 15. Yellow do. 


@ 4. Magnolia tripetala, (umbrella ) 16. Cut-leaved Birch. 





5. European Linden. 17. A fine broad specimen of a neglected native shrub, 
| 6. Virgilia lutea. A large and fine specimen ofa very | Dirca palustris, (leather wood.) 
rare tree. 18. Acer campester, (common English Maple.) Quite 
| — 7. Salisburia adianthifolia, (Maiden Hair tree.) A fine | a scarce tree, of low stature, with rough corky bark. A 
} specimen. handsome specimen. 
8. A beautiful, low, broad tree, of the Fern-leaved 19. The large bronze vase. 
Beech. 20 and 21. Weeping Willows. 
9. English cork-barked Eim. 22. Pinus excelsa. 
10, European Larch. 23. Abies Smithiana. 
11. Balsam Fir. A lofty, elegant specimen. 24. Abies cephalonica. 
12. American White Spruce. The most beautiful cul- X. The Sundial. 
In addition to these there are many interesting shrubs, plants, &c., on the lawn, that we have not thought it neces- 
sary to take note of in such a general sketch as this is intended to be. 
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grounds. The desire to possess as many new and rare trees as possible, induces one 
to plant year after year, even after the grounds are already filled. 

To an intimate friend of Mr. Down1ne we are indebted for the following article, 
whose pen, so beautifully said, has been “ guided by love.” 


A VISIT TO THE HOUSE AND GARDEN OF THE LATE A. J. DOWNING. 


To describe a dwelling and a garden like 
Mr. Down1ne’s, is like analyzing a poem 
whose beauty has long ministered to our 
daily happiness, and whose melody has 
for many years sung unquestioned to our 
hearts. Hence, in many ways, the task 
is not one that we should seek, nor can 
we hope that we shall perform it to the 
satisfaction of all those who knew and 
loved the place; but where love guides 
the pen, we can not wholly fail, and the 

titania artist’s pencil will aid us where words are 
weak and insufficient. 

The library is a cheerful and delightful room opening from the hall, and having 
doors leading on one side to the parlor, and on the other to the dining room. On 
the west side is a large bay window, and in front of it stands the spacious table at 
which Mr. Dows1xe wrote. In the winter the family forsook the fine south room, 


which on account of its size was not easily warmed, and lived in the library, which, 


with its cheerful fire and books and busts, became the gathering point of the house- 
hold, and the chosen seat of the winter’s evening mirth and daily study. 

For some time Mr. Downtne’s office was the upper south chamber in his house, 
but increasing business and the frequency of calls made it necessary to construct a 
room which could be entered from without. For this 
purpose the office was built—an addition to the house 
entered from the garden by a porch, and from the library 
by one of the book-cases, which, set into the wall, was 
made into a door, and when shut could not be distin- 
guished from the others in the room. The office is 
divided by a partition into two rooms; one was Mr. 

Downtne’s private study, the other the place where the 
architectural business was carried on. No place could 
be more delightful than this room to work in. On one 
side the southern windows let in the warm and cheerful 
sunlight, on another the rows of books give a grace and 
charm to the apartment, and opposite them the bright 
wood fire warms body and soul with its crackling flames. 
The room is no merely whitewashed parallelogram, but, 
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though inexpensive in its construction, is agreeable in color and proportion. The walls 
are divided into panels, and the wood-work is stained; some fine architectural prints 
adorn the western end; and the whole air of the place is that of taste and refinement. 
Let us first, in order to see clearly what Mr. Dowx1ne has done for this place, find 
out what was its condition when he first became its master. The ground is in shape 
nearly a parallelogram, and together with two other lots east and southeast of the 
present garden, constituted the original property as it was left at the death of his 
father. All the land that Mr. Downrxe owned at the time he died, was the lot 
represented in the plan, containing a little over four acres, all which was under culti- 
vation. The whole place is surrounded by a hedge; on three sides this is of English 
thorn, and on the south it is of arbor vite.* The house in which Mr. Dowy1ne was 
born, now thirty-seven years ago, stood where the green-house is at present; and the 
wistaria vine which is trained on a trellis over the path, formerly climbed up the front 
of the little dwelling. East of the cottage, and, I think, connected with it, stood the 
old green-house, having in one end an office where the business of the place was con- 
ducted ; and that portion of the ground immediately about the house was cultivated 
as an ornamental garden. The tall balsam fir near the gate is one of the few trees 
planted at the time we speak of, and still remaining in its original place. This tree 
is a specimen of remarkable beauty ; rising full seventy feet without a curve and 
without a single dead branch, it was always a pleasant memorial with Mr. Dowx1ne 
of his early days. That portion of the original garden which was not laid out in 
ornamental beds was planted as a nursery, and constituted three-fourths of the whole 
lot. It continued in this way till within fifteen years, when Mr. Downtne and his 
elder brother Cuartes, who since their father’s death had carried on the business 
together, separated, and the place came into the hands of its late owner. He now 
commenced his alterations; and shortly after his marriage, which took place about 
this time, began to build his house. He lived for the first year after his marriage at 
his father-in-law’s, Mr. J. P. De Winot, in Fishkill Landing, and crossed the river 
every day to superintend the erection of 
his new dwelling. He continued a nur- 
seryman till about six years ago, when 
he abandoned the business altogether, 
altered his grounds to nearly their pres- 
ent shape, and commenced the practice 
of landscape gardening and rural archi- 

tecture. 

The arrangement of the grounds is 
simple. Entering at the gate, the vis- 
itor follows the carriage-road, and when 
opposite the green-house, takes the path 
which turns eastward and skirts the vine- 

* The hedge of arbor vitw which conceals the green-house yard, was the _ of the sort planted in this part of the 
country. It forms a handsome, lofty, and impervious screen. 
1 
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3 yard. This path in fact divides the lawn; as it approaches the house it runs down 
toward the vineyard, leaving the greatest extent of lawn before the building, and 
having accomplished this, turns again toward the west. A thick shrubbery runs 
along the edge of the vineyard, between it and the path, arranged in such a way as 
to give views of the river and the opposite shore without allowing the vine poles to 
appear. The vineyard, seen in the plan, is a new one just in bearing, having been 
planted three years this summer. It contains nearly a thousand vines, Jsabellas and 
Catawbas. Mr. Downtne had a few other varieties scattered through the grounds; 
there is a fine specimen of the Elsinborough near the office; but he had none of the 
more delicate varieties which require artificial heat. Mr. Down1ne spoke at times of 
removing his vineyard to another spot, and turning the whole into lawn and orna- 
mental ground. To have done so would have added greatly to the beauty of the 
place, and there is no doubt that with his love for lawns he would hardly have been 
contented long with the small though beautiful one which he possessed. By careful 
planting originally, and by regular mowings every fortnight, this garden is able 
to boast a lawn whose velvet it will not be easy to rival on our river; and whose 
exquisitely tinted surface, shaded with clumps of trees and enriched with flower and 
vase, was a real triumph in our adverse climate and beneath our scorching suns. 

In passing along the path which we have entered, you catch a glimpse through 
the trees of the little Sundial with its motto, “Horas non nomero nisi serenas” —“I 
number none but sunny hours,” and few others ever passed over 
this happy place. When I first saw this dial the ice was on the 
ground, and a little hillock of snow upon the top of the pillar pre- 
vented the sun from recording the hours. I brushed away the snow 
to find the time. Mrs# Downy1ne was with me, and, I remezaber, 
told me about some ancient dial he had seen when abroad. This 
morning the first snow of the year is on the dial and on his grave. 

Still further on, we come to that portion of the walk from which we 

obtain the view of his house given in the frontispiece of this number. 

In the foreground is the graceful and effective cast of the Warwick 

Vase, which forms the subject of the vignette at the end of the pres- 

ent article, and which will give to many of our readers who have 

heard of this celebrated production of antiquity an idea of its 

exquisite decoration and fine proportion. Looking at the house — 
where we stand, and marking its bold yet unassuming architecture, and then refer- 
ring to its plan as given in the drawing of the grounds, we venture to ask whether 
such a building, erected as it was at the age of twenty-four, before Mr. Downixe 
had ever seen a private dwelling having the slightest pretension to elegance, and 
when all his ideas of such matters were procured from one or two English books, 
does not exhibit a native taste and refinement in the man. Many of our professed 
architects who have had the advantage of years of study and travel, together with 
the use of the best books, build houses which do not exhibit half the tasteful design 
nor the convenient and elegant arrangement of this young man’s work. 
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Continuing our walk, we find that the shrubbery on our right, forms the boundary 
of the garden; and that the path which we have entered, and which has this 
shrubbery for wall on one side, is the outline of the garden, and commands all that is 
worthiest seeing in that small but beautiful domain. You notice, as we pass, that 
there is no separate flower garden. Mr. Downine never thought well of drawing a 
line between the lawn and shrubbery, and the parterre. His manner was to set his 
flower beds in grass, or to lay them along the edges of paths. Thus the walk which 
runs east and west between the Hermitage and the Arbor, is lined on one side by a 
border containing carnations and a few fine roses; but for the most part you will find 
circular beds of flowers set like gems here and there in the lawn, or grouped in irreg- 
ular masses before the shrubbery, which served for back-ground. Two of these circu- 
lar beds were particularly noticeable, and formed brilliant objects in the portion of 
the ground where they were placed. A bed of scarlet geraniums near the Warwick 
Vase was a magnificent object all the summer; and another of the portulacca pre- 
sented a dise of purplish crimson which seemed to palpitate at radiant morn and 
glowing noon with what appeared at times like actual emissions of light. There 





was a fine bed of crimson roses, too, which were staked down, and thus kept from 
branching ; and another of white yucca, near the bed of portuiacea, cooling the eye 
after its bath in that bed of fire with its snowy and abundant blossoms. 

Near the north end of the house, if you examine the plan, you will find a thick, 
impervious shrubbery, bounded on one side by the carriage road and on the other by 
the path bordered with flowers to which we have referred above. This shrubbery in 
summer entirely conceals that portion of the garden which lies north of it, and is 
traversed by a winding path having near one end the Rustic Hermitage, and near the 
middle the small Rock-work devoted to those plants which low that soil. 

The Hermitage is a pretty, rural structure, neatly constructed of rough bark and 





logs, presenting an attractive object in the 
walk, and furnishing a cool retreat from 
the burning heat of our midsummer noons. 
At one end you may see the bee-hives — 
homes of the little “ singing masons build- 





ing roofs of gold,” who find their favorite 
food of lemon thyme covering the rocks 
near by. The Rock-work is a pretty sight 
in summer, with its fine beds of moss and 
thyme, and its stately ferns, under whose 
shadow the hare bells and columbines 
grew fair as in their native woods. It is 
surprising to see how delicate the plants 





are that thrive best on rocky soils, and 





ao flourish from the crevices of stony places. 


This little rockery is one of the pleasantest features in the garden ; it is quite seclu- 
ded, and has scarcely any outlook. Beyond the thickly planted plat of which we 
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have been speaking, you may see, by following the plan, that the path we took at 
first, carries us round a large and open lawn. Near the center stands the large bronze 
cast of the Borghese Vase, sent to Mr. Downine 
from France early in last spring, and which forms 
a very marked feature in the northern part of the 
garden. This vase, which is a cast of one in the 
gardens of the Villa Borghese, near Florence, is 
of bronze, and is covered with bacchanalian figures 
in very high relief. The artist Crancu has paint- 
ed a lovely view of the garden from a spot on the 
opposite side of this lawn, toward the Hermitage ; 
where the mountains on the opposite shore, with 
the sail-covered river flowing between, and this 
vase in the foreground, combine to form a land- 
scape more beautiful than is often seen, and of 
which the vignette placed at the head of our arti- 
cle can give but a faint idea. 
It will be remembered that before Mr. Down- 
1xG took this place, by far the greater part of it 


. ° . . BORGHESE VASE. 
was planted as a nursery; and in altering it to its 


present shape, a large proportion of the fruit trees had to be entirely given up or 
transplanted. Such as remained were placed where they would be most useful as 
screens and yet not intrude upon the sight, since a tree cultivated for its fruit alone is 
seldom an ornamental object ;— beautiful of its kind it may be, but seldom as seen 
side by side with other trees. Wherever the nursery trees could be left without inter- 
fering with the proposed arrangement of the grounds, they were so; and thus we find 
the path at the northern end of the garden, in which we are now walking, walled on 


one side with fruit trees mingled with flowering shrubs. The lawn, around which 
this path runs, is studded with those circular beds of flowers to which I have before 
alluded,—beds of verbenas and roses, but 
chiefly of petunias—piled blooms of pur- 
ple and white,—flowering far into the 
autumn months. Beside these, there is a 
pretty conceit—a guilloche bed of ver- 
benas shaded from the richest scarlet up 
to pure white, and two hanging tents of 
wire covered with the beautiful cypress 
vine. On this walk, too, is a little Rustic 
Arbor, sitting in which on summer days, 
one saw the freighted river and flowing 
mountain line, which, clear against the 
sky, divided its paler blue from their 
deep azure; and the village on the roll- 
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ing land between the water and the hills, with its clustered houses thick in one place 
but scattered on the outskirts, with here and there a larger house or stately mansion 


“Bosomed high in tufted trees,” 


and gladdening the eye with its hints of home and hospitality amid the universal 
tender green. Continuing on this path, it becomes narrower, and leads through the 
shrubbery to the carriage road, which widens at the north end of the house sufficiently 
to admit of a turn, and then, resuming its original width, leads to the rear of the 
building and to the fruit orchard, hidden from the view by the espalier with its leafy 
curtain of nectarine and peach. Extending from the western side of the house we see 
the office, giving to the structure a pleasing irregularity, and having on the south the 
little Entrance Porch which is before shown in our vignette. 

The orchard contained Mr. Down1ne’s choice fruit—principally plums, nec- 
tarines, and peaches, with some of the finer sorts of pears. In other parts of 
the garden there were fine beds of strawberries — many sorts, and each in its 
perfection ; raspberries also were 
in great abundance and beauty, 
together with fine apples and, 
as we have seen, great store 
of grapes. At the end of the 
orchard the carriage road again 
widens, and at the left a narrow 
path running in front of the green- 
house, connects the two ends of 
this road with each other. Over 
this path is trained the Wistaria 
Vine on a rustic trellis, and 
through it you get a lovely pic- 
ture of the river and the Fishkill 
mountains circled by the leafy 
and luxuriant climber for a frame. 

I have thus led the reader through the garden, and endeavored to convey to him 
some idea of a place which can not long remain as the owner left it, and which he 
died without carrying to perfection. It is not an extensive place; it had no great 
vinery, no mammoth hot-house nor conservatory ; there is no aviary, no fountain, no 
Victoria Regia, no pinery, no palm-house. In the garden one looks in vain for a 
complete collection of any one plant. Mr. Downine had no passion for evergreens; 
no absorbing desire to include in his garden’s attractions every species of heath, or 
rose, or dahlia. In the house there are no rare paintings, no marbles, no cabinets of 
gems, no portfolios of rare engravings, no shelves laden with costly books. If Mr. 
Downine’s fortune did not warrant this, no less did his taste forbid his running to 
extremes of any kind. His garden is small indeed; but it had more beauty of 
arrangement, more beauty of natural scenery, artistically made a part of the place, 


WISTARIA VINE. 
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than many a place we know of, whose owner is possessed of far greater wealth. Many 
of Mr. Down1ne’s trees, both fruit and ornamental, were rare and costly specimens, 
either imported from abroad or presents from his friends; many of them were natives 
of our American woods, of which he was justly proud. All were treated with the 
most assiduous and scientific care, and were models of their kind. Mr. Downe has 
shown in his garden and in his house how much beauty and comfort lie at the doors 
of those whose means are not very extensive, but who are willing to bestow care, and 
able to bestow taste upon their places, however small. 

We have no doubt that many a man who looks at the plan which accompanies this 
sketch, will be inclined to wonder at the praises which have been bestowed upon the 
garden. But when he comes to examine, step by step, the nice arrangement, the 
artistic eye guiding the hand in the planting of every shrub and tree, the hundred 
effects of light and shade, the charming landscape, now revealed between the thickets, 
and now stretching before him with a foreground of lovely flowers and shrubs; and 
when he comes to learn that none of this is the effect of chance, but that in the owner’s 
mind there existed the capability of seeing beforehand the result of his labor, and that 
he thus worked with certain knowledge of its final issue; he will understand that no 
common skill has been at work upon this haunt of beauty, and that in its complete- 
ness of design and perfection of execution it is the successful competitor of far grander 
and more ostentatious places. 


We are glad to be able to show the friends, to whose immediate ear Mr. Downtne 
month after month so acceptably appealed, a view of the place in which he lived and 
labored, which he loved as the spot where he was born, and where so many happy hours 
had been passed, and which to every lover of the beautiful in nature, and to every friend 
of those arts which surround our homes with refining beauty, will be a place around 
which affectionate memories will gather, as long as affection and gratitude endure. 


THE WARWICK VASE, 


sicarcematenimanietaianiemeannicatanaiemininaeiiniiitianl instalment 
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NEW PEARS THAT PROMISE WELL. 
BY HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER, BOSTON. 


In conformity with your request, I herewith annex brief descriptions of some of the 
more modern pears which promise to be worthy of extension. Great caution, I am 
aware, should be exercised in recommending new varieties for general cultivation. 
The system, therefore, which has been adopted by the American Pomological Society, 
of placing such as “promise well” on the probationary list, is safe and worthy of com- 


mendation. I regret, however, that time did not permit, at its late session, of a longer 


discussion of this class; and it is mainly this consideration which induces me to com- 
municate the result of my own experience. 

The year 1852 will long be remembered, by us of this region, as one of the most 
propitious in the annals of pear cultivation. After two or three unfavorable seasons, 
we have at last had an opportunity to test a large number of varieties which have 
been recently introduced, or of which but little has been known, and to judge of their 
characteristics with considerable accuracy. 

Much depends on the soil, exposure, mode of cultivation, the maturity of the tree, 
and the temperature of the season; but quite as much depends on the process by 
which the fruit is preserved and ripened. This Jatter remark is peculiarly applicable 
to the very late sorts ; and we apprehend that much is yet to be learned, not only as 
to the general process, but as to the particular means suited for different varieties. 
That the flavor of fruits may be preserved, or improved, by the manner in which they 
are kept previous to maturity, has been satisfactorily ascertained. This subject is now 
awakening general attention; and we are happy to know that quite a number of 
fruit rooms have been constructed in our vicinity, on the plan of non-conducting walls, 
so as to maintain an equable temperature and a proper hygrometic state of the atmos- 
phere; both of which are considerations indispensable to success. 

These improved facilities have enabled us to test, by a fair trial, some varieties 
which came to us from Europe, well recommended, but which have hitherto been 
considered as of doubtful character; and the result in several instances has shown that 
the fault was not in any natural deficiency of quality, but for the want of proper 
care in ripening the variety. As instances, we would name the Doyenne Goubault, 
Josephine de Malines, and Nouveau Poiteau, all of which may be classed as “ very 
good.” Some varieties ripen with greater ease than others, such, for example, as the 
Beurre @ Aremberg, Winter Nelis, and Lawrence, the great difficulty being to retard 
them from maturing during the warm autumn days. Others, like the Haster Beurre, 
Doyenne @ hiver nouveau, Beurre Bretonneau, and most of those with a thick, rough 
epidermis, are readily kept through the winter and spring, and into the summer. 
Some of this class we have preserved in perfect condition the past season, and had 
them in eating, with the Madeleine, in August. 

As a general remark, it may be said that such varieties as are of a delicate char- 
acter, either as it regards skin or cellular texture, when exposed to a temperature so | 
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low as to arrest the ripening process entirely, often lose the power of resuming it and 
are consequently immature, tasteless, and deficient in flavor. Others will endure a 
great degree of frost, and seem not to be injured when frozen entirely through. We 
have known instances where the latter class have remained under the trees during the 
winter, and, although frozen hard, were not injured in the texture or flavor of the 
fruit, and which afterwards ripened perfectly. 

With these preliminary remarks, I submit the following list as promising to be 
worthy of general cultivation :— 


LAHERARD, BEURRE STERKMAN. 


Bevrre Sterxman.—Size—above medium. Form—obtuse pyriform. Calyx— 
open, moderately sunk in a broad basin. Stem—short and stout. Color—dull green 
ground, nearly covered with russet. Flesh—white, melting, with abundant juice. 
Flavor—very rich, sub-acid, highly perfumed, and resembling in this respect the 
Lodge or Smith’s Bordenave. Season—October Ist to 15th. Class—“ very good,” if 
not “best.” Bears well either on the pear or quince stock. 

LAHERARD.—Size—above medium. Form—obovate, obtuse pyriform. Calyx— 
closed, generally without segments, deeply sunk. Stem—rather stout, one to one and 
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a quarter inches long, a little depressed at insertion. Color—pale lemon yellow, with 
brownish red cheek next the sun. Flesh—white, melting, juicy. Flavor—rich, pleas- 
ant sub-acid, excellent. Season—October Ist to 15th. Class—‘“very good” or 
“best.” This variety succeeds admirably on the quince, resembling in its habit and 
foliage the Urbaniste, but is a distinct sort. 
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DOYENNE GOUBAULT. FONDANTE DES CHARNEUSE. CHARLES VAN HOOGTEN, 


FonDANTE DE CuArneusE.—Size—large. Form—obtuse pyriform, surface and 
outline irregular; neck, short and thick. Stem—short, thick, and inserted without 
depression. Calyx—small, moderately sunk in a narrow ribbed basin. Skin—dull 
yellowish green, coarsely dotted and clouded with patches of russet. Season—October 
to November. Class—“very good.” Flesh—melting and juicy, with a rich sacharine 
perfumed flavor, and sometimes a little astringent. 

Unartes Van Hoocren.—Form—obovate, acute pyriform. Size—above medium. 
Skin—dull pale yellow, thick. Stem—stout, set without depression, enlarged at the 
base. Calyx—open, in broad and flattish basin ; segments, short, frequently abortive. 
Flesh—yellowish white, melting, buttery, and juicy. Flavor—sacharine, rich, with 
pleasant aroma. Season—October Ist to 15th. Class—“very good.” 

Doyerne Govsavit.—Size—medium, occasionally large. Form—obovate, acute 
pyriform. Stem—short and thick. Calyx—small, deeply sunk. Color—dull pale 
yellow, with a few traces of russet, particularly at the stem and calyx. Flesh—melt- 
ing and juicy. Flavor—rich, sweet, aromatic. Season—December to February. 
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Class—“ very good.” Keeps well, and promises to be a very fine winter variety. 


Succeeds better on the pear than on the quince, and adheres well during the autumn 
gales. 


Mittor pe Nancy.—Size—medium. Form—obtuse pyriform. Color—pale yellow, 
with occasional patches and traces of russet. 


sugary, with pleasant and peculiar aroma. 
—* good.” 


Flesh—melting and juicy. Flavor— 
Season—January to February 7th. Class 


Consei1LLteR Ramvurz.—Size—full medium. Form—obovate, obtuse pyriform. 
Color—dull green, slightly clouded and traced with russet. 


Flesh—melting and ten- 
der, with a moderately sweet perfumed flavor. 


Season—October to November. 
Class—“ good.” A great bearer and vigorous grower, both on the pear and quince 


stock. 

ZEPHIRINE GREGOIRE.—Form— globular, acute pyriform, broad across the body, 
tapering into a thick, fleshy stem. Color—dull green, thinly clouded with a gauze- 
like covering of russet ; cheek, brownish red. Flesh—very melting, tender and 
juicy, with a rich flavor, a little perfumed. Season—middle of November. 
“very good.’ Excellent. 

Porre p’ABonpANce.—Size—above medium. 


Class— 


Form—oblong pyriform, neck thick. 
Color—pale yellow, with numerous russet dots, mottled and intermingled with vermil- 


lion and red on the sunny side. Flesh—melting and juicy, with a sweet, delicious 
flavor. Season—middle of October. Class—“very good.” A handsome fruit. 


(To be continued.) 


THE STYER PEAR. 


BY W. D. BRINCKLE, M. D., PHILADELPHIA. 


Unver this name, at the recent meeting of the American Pomological Society, Mr. 
A.tan W. Corson, of Montgomery county, Penn., exhibited specimens of a fine pear, 
supposed to have originated in that county ; and which, after a careful examination 


by the committee on native fruits, was reported to the Society as a pear of the “best” 
quality. 


The same gentleman, in 1851, sent specimens of this variety to the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society ; and so favorable an impression did it make, that Mr. 
Corson was desired to furnish us with all the information he could obtain, in regard 
to its history. In compliance with this request, the following particulars were com- 
municated by him: 

About sixteen years ago, Mr. Cuartes Strer, of White Plain township, Mont- 
gomery county, residing some fifteen miles from Philadelphia, engaged a man to 
make a fence for him. Mr. Sryer happened, at the time, to say something about 
having some pear stocks grafted ; on hearing which, the fence-maker said he knew 
where there was a fine kind, and would bring him some of the scions, He accord- 
ingly fulfilled his promise, and the scions were inserted; but it was never known 
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where he obtained them, and he died without imparting the information. From 
these grafted trees, however, the variety has been propagated to some extent in that 
neighborhood. 

The Styer is represented to be 
an abundant bearer of fair and 
perfect fruit, commanding a high 
price. 

Fruit—medium size, about two 
and a half inches long by two and 
three-quarters wide. Form— 
roundish. Skin—green, becom- 
ing yellow, with many russet dots 
and markings. Stalk —three- 
fourths of an inch long, varying 
in thickness from one-sixteenth to 
one-eighth of an inch, and inserted 
in a small shallow cavity. Calyx 
—almost obsolete. Basin —nar- 
row, moderately deep. Core— 
medium. Seed—blackish or very 
dark brown, short, rather plump, 
with a slight prominence or angle 
on one side of the broad extremity. 
Flesh — yellowish white, some- en 
what gritty at the core, buttery, melting. Flavor—exceedingly rich and perfumed. 
Period of maturity about the first of September. 


[American Pomology is greatly indebted to Dr. Brixcxue for his able and zealous 
efforts in the introduction of native fruits. To him do we owe our knowledge of the 
Kingsessing, the Lodge, the Ott, and many other of the best native fruits, especially 
those of Pennsylvania. He has not contented himself with seeking and bringing to 
notice chance seedlings of merit, but has by skilful hybridization originated some 
valuable acquisitions. Some of his raspberries are already wel! known; but we have 
heard of one of which little has yet been said, that promises to be a beautiful and fine 
fruit, and quite distinct. It is, we believe, called the Orange. It is now being prop- 
agated extensively in Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania is at this moment quite awake (as a great State with such a soil and 
climate ought to be) on the subject of fruit culture. We were strongly impressed 
with this during the session of the Pomological Society last autumn. Dr. Brinckie 
has done much to arouse this spirit. A glance into his album enabled us to judge of 
the extent and minuteness of his researches. He possesses much of the spirit of the 
late Dr. Van Moys, the great Belgian pomologist. 


We are happy to present from his pen a description and account of this fine Penn- 
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sylvania pear, the Styer. It came before us, on the committee of seedling fruits, at 
the late meeting of the American Pomological Society, and we were much pleased 
with it, as all were who saw and tasted it. We carried some specimens home with 
us, and although quite ripe when we left Philadelphia, on our arrival at home we 
found it perfectly sound and its flavor unimpared. It possesses considerable distinct- 
ness, a quality to which we assign some importance. The Doyenne Robin, a new 
foreign sort, resembles it more than any other that we recollect at present; but the 
stalk of this is twice as long as that of the Styer, and the skin of the latter has a 
peculiar marking of russet.] 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF WATER.—ITS USES AND ABUSES. 


In every part of our country where the surface is at all hilly or undulating, the multi- 
tude of transparent streamlets offer, to those who are fortunate enough to live in their 
vicinity, many opportunities of using them for purposes of convenience and ornament, 
at a very small expense. That these opportunities are generally neglected, or miser- 
ably improved, every one can testify. How often is it the case that a small, but 
perennial brook, is found running through a tract of useless, rushy ground, perhaps 
filled with springs, and bounded at varying distances by high banks ; in some places 
rocky and precipitous ; in others sloping at a greater or less angle ; now covered with 
short turf; again clothed with shrubbery, the kalmia and azalia mingling with the 
graceful hemlock and feathery birch; or a dense wood of larger trees graces the 
summit of the slope. These banks—sometimes retreating from the water, and again 
advancing, so as to form a narrow ravine almost shutting up the passage of the brook 
itself— offer every advantage for throwing across a dam at a slight expense; and 
thus, in many situations, producing the effect of a beautiful natural lake, of great 
depth and extent. In other places, where the form of the ground does not admit 
this, the cheapness and facility with which water may be brought in lead pipes, bored 
logs, or what is much used in England and is preferable to either, glazed earthen 
tubes, would bring a sufficient supply of water; not only for domestic purposes, but 
for those of ornament. Fountains might be supplied, and any convenient hollow, 
either natural or artificial, be converted into a miniature lake, well suited as an accom- 
paniment to a flower garden, or an opening in a grove. If the supply be abundant, a 
small cascade, well and tastefully managed, might produce a beautiful effect. The 
small supply of a hydraulic ram may afford water sufficient for some ornamental uses. 

But, in all these cases, everything depends on the taste with which the affair is 
managed. From the lake half a mile long, to the pipe of an inch bore, anything of 
this kind may be rendered perfectly ridiculous by mismanagement. A plain stone 
wall or wooden dam, for the lake; and an animal with the wings of a duck, the body 
of a goose, and the neck of a swan, vomiting a thread of water no larger than a 
goose quill on the round, muddy pond, three yards across, for the small pipe; are 
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equally absurd. In forming a lake, the first object should be to clear the bed of all 
vegetation, and if possible cover it with sand. If in any part of the bank there is 
a marshy, or shallow spot, it may be planted with the white-flowered arrow-head, 
(Sagittaria ;) the blue water-plantain (Alisma ;) the yellow golden-club, (Orontium ;) 
the dark purple side-saddle flower, (Sarracenia ;) and the golden water lily, (Mi uphar.) 
In the deeper water, the floating gems of the pond lily, (Wymphaea ;) or the noble 
flowers and leaves of the Welumbium, will add much to the beauty of the scene. 
Even the Calla Ethiopica is said to flourish, if planted in water just deep enough not 
to freeze the bottom in winter. It would take too much space to give directions for 
the whole management and planting of the banks ; that can alone be determined by 
the form and nature of the ground. But one rule may be laid down: Every art 
should be used to conceal the actual extent of the water, thus leaving its size to the 
imagination ; no one view should take in the whole, but several stations should over- 
look the same part of the water with different fore and back-grounds, and its source 
should be hidden by thick wood. The dam, whether of stone or wood, should be 
constructed in the firmest manner, with a deep waste-way to let off all superfluous 
water, and large enough to drain off all the water if necessary, for destroying weeds, 
or for repairs. The lower side of the dam should be made as much as possible to 
resemble a natural mass of rock. In building with stone, this is easily accomplished 
by using large masses, and making the lower and larger ones project irregularly; a 
smaller size above them; and so on, to the top. The dam should not, in most cases, 
be at a right angle with the stream; but in such a position with regard to both banks, 
as to appear a natural obstacle. The top of the dam should be managed in the same 
manner: the stream perhaps not falling over the whole, but carried over on one side; 
or, if the stream is abundant, divided by a large stone in such a manner as will pro- 
duce the best effect from below. It will seldom answer to attempt a single pitch, 
unless the dam is very high, and the stream a large one. It is better to conduct it 
rushing over the stones with all the foam and fury possible. In all such constructions, 
remember “ Ars est celare artem.” Let not a particle of mortar appear; let the exit 
of the waste-way be concealed by overlapping stones; and wherever it can be done, 
plant shrubs and creepers in the crevices of the rock, first filling them up with good 
soil. After all written directions, the eye of taste alone can perfect such a work as 
this. If the dam is of wood, which is to be avoided if possible, the only way is to 
heap masses of stone against its front to conceal the logs, and continue them above 
the top line of the dam, letting the water flow over, or through them, as you best can. 
One more thing let me advise: Never attempt to dam a beautiful ravine, with abrupt 
banks feathered with wood, and the brook rushing and brawling over crag and stone. 
A narrow, simple walk, conducted now by the side of the brook, now on some over- 
hanging bank, and anon hidden in the copse-wood, is almost the only improvement 
such a scene will admit of. One of the most effective situations for a dam is at the 
head of such a ravine, where it is overhung and darkened with large spruces or hem- 
locks; with perhaps a rustic bridge of two or three logs, with a simple hand-rail, 
thrown over just below the fall. 
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In the management of small quantities of water, the great difficulty is always 
attempting to do too much. No active fountain should be made in the open air, 
unless the stream can be at least an inch in diameter at the point of emission, and 
with force enough to throw it fifteen feet high ; anything less than this looks puerile 
and miserable. Where the supply of water is small, a dripping fountain is in far the 
best taste. A basin of any material, from the coarsest common stone to white marble, 
with a block of the same in the center supporting a graceful vase in which the water 
boils up and falls gently over the rim into the basin, will give more pleasure both to 
the eye and ear, than any other application of the same quantity of water. A small, 
clear stream, may be made to break from an apparently natural fissure in a mass of 
rock-work, and flow down its side into a pebbly basin below; a graceful nymph may 
pour water from her urn; or many other beautiful uses may be made of even a small 
quantity of water, always provided it be of crystal purity. But by all means avoid 
making the likeness of bird, beast, or fish, throwing water from its mouth ; in spite of 
its frequent use in celebrated fountains, this is too much like one of the most disgust- 
ing ills that flesh is subject to, to be anything but revolting to good taste. 

A few words concerning the economic use of water, where the sheet is clear, peren- 
nial, and principally supplied by springs. A large pond may soon be stocked with 
trout by procuring a few dozen ftom the nearest brook. These, if not fished for three 
or four years, will afterward, even from a small piece of water, furnish an abundant 
supply for a family. Where the water is not considered pure enough for trout, the 


yellow perch may be introduced; or I suppose the European carp may soon be pro- 
cured from the Hudson. But by all means avoid introducing pickerel or eels; both 
are destructive of other fish, and the first seldom attains a large size in small ponds. 
In the smaller basins the golden carp or gold-fish may be used; or our native roach 
or sun-fish (Pomotis) are almost as ornamental. * Hartford, Conn. 
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BY WM. N. WHITE, ATHENS, GA. 


Ovr remarks upon the peach will be concluded by a few notes upon the varieties cul- 
vated here, in regard to quality, time of ripening, and productiveness. The times of 
ripening of the peaches described below, are for 1850 and 1851, as the crop the past 
season was greatly injured by frost. They are described in the order of ripening. 

1.. Columbus June. Brought here from Columbus, Ga., and said to be a native of 
the State. Leaves—with uniform glands. Flowers—small. Fruit—medium size to 
large, flattened or slightly hollowed at the apex. Suture—shallow. Skin—pale 
yellowish white, with a rich red cheek towards the sun. Flesh—slightly red at the 
stone, melting, juicy, sweet, and high flavored. A good bearer and an excellent peach 
for its season, in every respect. Ripens 20th of June. Indispensable. 


* Continued from December number. 
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2. Early York. We have a peach from the north, without the name, which I 
think is this variety. An excellent peach, very juicy, and in every respect worthy of 
cultivation. June 20th. 

8. Walter's Early. Bears an abundant crop of melting and delicious fruit, which 
ripens about the Ist of July. Not so easily injured by frost as many others. Suc- 
ceeds as far south as Mobile. Likes a sandy soil. 

4. Red Rareripe. Ripens about the sametime. Bears well, and is a great favorite 
here. Fruit—melting and high flavored. 

5. Strawberry. Generally ripens about the 1st of July, and if allowed to overbear 
is of but ordinary quality. This year a few escaped the frost, and ripened some six 
days earlier than usual and were very delicious; if well thinned, always so. 

6. Royal George. This peach is not inclined to overbear, but ripens a moderate 
crop of delicious peaches about the 4th of July. 

7. Coolidge’s Favorite. The peach received here under this name bears finely, and 
ripens about the 5th of July, but is too acid and poor to cultivate. We may not 
haye the true variety. 

8. Early Admirable. Ripens about the 5thof July. Productive, large, and good. 
It will stand a frost, without much injury, that will cut off Grosse Mignonne entirely. 
Bore a good crop this season. One of the best. 

9. Early Newington Free. Another hardy, excellent variety, bearing a fair crop 
the present season in spite of the frost. One of the most desirable peaches grown. 
Ripe July 5th. 

10. Grosse Mignonne. This is, perhaps, the best free stone peach cultivated. 
Fruit—large, beautiful, and delicious, excellent in every respect. Ripens July 8th. If 
it has a rival, it is 

11. George JV. Which ripens a day or two later, and is in general equally 
esteemed with the foregoing for beauty and excellence. 

12. Malta. Ripe the 10th of July. Large, juicy, and good. 

13. Morris’ Red Rareripe. Ripe about the middle of July. Productive, melting, 
and excellent. 

14. White Blossomed Incomparable. Ripe the 15th or 20th of July. Nearly 
always wormy, and not worth cultivating. Of only second rate quality. 

15. —— Early. One of the best cultivated, always large and fair, and 
pretty hardy. Ripe middle of July. Fruit often nine inches in circumference. 

16. Bellegarde. This peach came here as the Red Magdelen. It is hardy and 
productive. Will stand frost better than most of the good varieties. The fruit is 
melting and delicious. One of the best. Ripe about the 20th of July. 

17. Noblesse. Ripens about the 20th of July, and very excellent. Well worth 
ae even in small collections. 

. Beilede Beaucaire. Received by Mr. Camax from Mr. Prryce. Leaves—with 

| aie glands. Flowers—small. Fruit—very large, (about the size of Crawford’s | 

2 Early) roundish, with protruding point at top. Suture—very shallow, but distinctly § 
gi marked from apex to stem. Skin—light yellowish green, with cheek slightly reddened. © 
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Flesh—greenish yellow, and light red at the stone; a little coarse, but delicious; full 
of a very rich, slightly acidulated, juice. Tree—thrifty, bears regularly and sufficiently 
abundant. Skin slips readily from the flesh without the use of a knife. Ripe the 
last of July. One of the best. 

19. Late Red Rareripe. Ripens last of July. Productive and good. 

20. Royal Kensington. Ripens the first of August. Somewhat resembles Grosse 
Mignonne, but dryer and not so good. 

21. Late Admirable. Ripens the 1st of August. One of the very best late peaches. 
Lasts till the middle of August. Still not equal to Grosse Mignonne. 

22. Morris White. Ripens early in August. This peach is very apt to be wormy. 
I have never seen it first rate, always acid and somewhat astringent. 

23. Crawford’s Late. A magnificent peach, large and productive. Ripens early 
in August. One of the very best. Indispensable. 

24. Ispahan. Received under this name, but is not the Jspahan of the books, but 
seems to resemble very much the Red Cheek Melocoton, and is perhaps identical. 
Generally a large and rather fine variety. Ripens about the 10th of August. 

25. President. One of the indispensable varieties. Ripe about middle of August. 

26. Green Catherine. A large and productive peach, but inferior to the foregoing, 
and apt to be wormy. Ripe August 15th. 

27. Newington Cling. Ripe about the 10th of August. One of the best of the 
clings—rich and juicy. 

28. Pace, or Tinley. Ripe middle of August. Fruit—large to very large in size, 
oval, pointed at apex. Skin—of dull, dark, purplish red, covered with a thick, dull, 
grey down. Flesh—dark red, marbled with orange, moderately juicy ; rich, not too 
acid for most tastes. Productive, and very hardy. Resists frost better than most 
peaches. Skin peels off readily when fully ripe. Loses flavor if over ripe. Exter- 
nally, the color is something like Blood Cling. A freestone and a great favorite in 
most parts of the State, but not first rate. Reproduces itself from the stone. 

29. Red Cheek Melocoton. Ripe middle of August. A beautiful and productive 
peach, of fine quality, but not the best. Merits cultivation for its hardiness. Ripens 
much earlier some years than the time above specified. 

30. Lemon Cling. In this climate delicious; one of the best of the clings. Ripe 
10th of August. 

31. Yellow Blanton Cling. Ripe 20th of August. Leaves—large, with globose 
glands. Tree—thrifty and healthy. Fruit—Jarge, and in general shaped like the 
Lemon Cling, with the same projecting swollen point. Skin—rich orange, with a 
slightly red cheek. Flesh—orange yellow, firm, but full of a delicious vinous juice. 
Originated here. Later and of better quality than Lemon Cling. To my taste the 
best of the clings. Reproduces itself from seed. 

32. Pavie de Pompone. A magnificent looking peach, but the flesh is too coarse 
to be a favorite. 

33. Blood Cling. Ripe the 20th of August, but unfit for eating. "When very ripe 
it is barely tolerable. Don’t know any reason why it should be cultivated. 
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34. Tippecanoe Cling. Ripens the latter part of August, and is large, juicy, and 
fine. One of the best. 

35. White English Cling. Leaves—with globose glands. Fruit—very large, and 
oval. Suture—slight, with a swollen point at top. Skin—clear, creamy white, with 
sometimes a slight hue of red on the sunny side. Flesh—delicate white, free from 
red at the stone, to which it firmly adheres ; very rich, juicy, and high flavored. As 
it is entirely free from color, it is the very best for preserving or for brandy peaches. 
Has no tendency to be wormy, as most white peaches have. Ripe early in Septem- 
ber. Grows true from the stone. Very valuable for its lateness and excellence. 
Widely known here. Brought originally from Virginia. 

36. Bough. This is the next named peach of first quality that ripens after the 
White English. A native of this State. Leaves—with globose glands. Fruit— 
medium size, roundish, terminated with a small point. Suture—obscure. Skin—pale 
yellow, almost white, with a slight blush towards the sun. Flesh—yellowish white, 
melting and juicy, with a sweet, pleasant flavor. By far the best fruit of its season. 
Indispensable. Freestone. Ripe Ist of October. 

We have three peaches, of pretty good quality, without names, two of which were 
received from Mr. Prince, by Mr. Camax, with the statement that they were too late 
to be valuable in that climate, and the other obtained by Mr. Camax from an old field 
in this State, all of which are really valuable, as they ripen between the 15th of Sep- 
tember and 15th of October. We have also a Cling of very good quality in warm 
seasons, that ripens the 1st of November; making it possible to extend our peach 
season from the 20th of June till about the middle of November, in favorable years. 

Of the above peaches, the best ten for a succession, in this climate, are Columbus 
June, Walter's Early, Grosse Mignonne, Crawford’s Early, Belle de Beaucaire, Craw- 
ford’s Late, Newington Cling, Yellow Blanton Cling, White English and Bough. 
Add to these Harly York, Early: Admirable, George IV., Bellegarde, Late Admira- 
ble, Late Red Rareripe, President, Lemon Cling, Tippecanoe, November Cling, and 
the unnamed varieties above for October, and the collection is quite as large as 
desirable. 
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ATTEMPTS AT A BUSH SETTLEMENT. 


BY AN ENGLISH OFFICER. 


CHAPTER IL 


Arrivixe in Upper Canada, the promised land, where I had deemed it quite an 
easy task to make “the desert blossom as the rose,” and meeting with a few old 
friends whose knowledge of the wants of “bush life” was about equal to my own, 
the glowing description which Capt. H., of the army, and Capt. M., of the navy, gave 
of the location which they had taken up in Harvey; and the offer of the use of Capt. 
Hi.’s house, not yet finished, until I could get one up for myself; induced me to visit 
that section; and Capt. M. volunteered to be our “ compagnon de voyage and chape- 
rone” in Capt. H.’s boat, as the greater part of the route was by water. Accompanied 
by my wife in an open wagon, with the rest of our party, we started early in the 
morning for Mud Lake, seven miles from Peterboro’. There we found the captain’s 
boat and crew waiting for us. Quickly got on board, and fairly embarked on Mud 
Lake, we left the last traces of civilization behind us. Having passed the Indian 
village, and entered Buckhorn Lake, we were delighted with the beautiful though 
wild scenery through which for twenty-five miles we pulled on Pigeon and Great Bald 
Lakes, until darkness overtook us in Little Bald Lake, where we were to land, and we 
saw the bright beams of the signal fire, which guided us to the landing, at the foot of 
a high bare hill, from which its radiance spread in ruddy light over a superbly wild 
and romantic scene. Cold and tired, we reached the landing, and with no little 
chagrin learned that we had to walk above a mile and a half through the dark bush 
to Manitou Lake, upon which Capt. H.’s house was situated. However, the novelty 
and excitement of the scene, and a cup of fine old mulled port, which Capt. M. pre- 
pared at the “beacon light” while the young men were stripping dry eedar bark for 
torches, served to reconcile us more to our position ; and the effect of our party, each 
individual not otherwise laden carrying a flaming torch through the closely wooded 
ravine leading from the one lake to the other, would have formed a study even for a 
Remprant or Rosa; while the dense wood resounded to the echoing chorus of a 
favorite hunting song. 

Arrived at the house, over which the torches threw a warm and cheerful light, 
reflected upon the calm surface of the glassy lake calmly reposing in front, we felt the 
discomforts of the day surmounted, and prepared to enjoy the blazing fire which 
illumed the uncurtained windows. After stumbling over logs, planks, &c., we gained 
the door; and entering the hall, we might have imagined ourselves in a vast cage 
enclosed by transverse bars, illuminated by three blazing fires in the rooms with which 
it communicated. The fact was, that nothing but the outer shell of the house was 
completed, and the entire inside stood in its naked lathing, unconscious of the plas- 
terer’s coat. One of the intended sitting rooms, with a bed room off it, had been 
prepared in the best bush fashion for our reception, with a pine table, two benches, the 
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luxury of two chairs in the sitting room, and a rough bedstead of split cedar, with a 
small table and one chair in the bed room, through every wall of which the wind 
“roved wild and free” through the open lath-work. While supper was preparing, I 
fell to work, hammer in hand, to enclose the bed room by nailing up a most pictur- 
esque tapistry of buffalo, bear, and wolf skin robes, and blankets ; and ere our venison 
steaks and patridges were on the table, I had completed our most Cruso-like apart- 
ment, which proved so comfortable, that I covered the walls of the other room in the 
same manner next morning. 

Though it was late ere we got to rest, I was up early next morning, anxious to see 
the beauties of the situation of which I had heard so much; nor was I disappointed, 
for beautiful it certainly was—situated in the bosom of a small bay, two of which, 
separated by a ridge of moss-covered granite running out like a promontory, formed 
the bottom of a beautiful, clear, inland lake, about three miles long and one broad, 
with gently rising banks here and there broken by abrupt rocks bursting through the 
gentle acclivities, breaking the monotony and giving a picturesque boldness to the 
view. After breakfast, we sallied out on a tour of observation ; and were so charmed 
with the situation and scenery, that we at once resolved to take up eight hundred 
acres next Capt. H.’s, including the adjoining bay and a fine level valley, covered with 
the choicest timber, stretching from it to Bald Lake; while the beautiful hill separa- 
rating the two bays, offered a most romantic site for a house. 





On our return, we dispatched a scow with a message for my servants and baggage 
from Peterboro’, with provisions and all other requisites for a winter’s campaign in the 
back woods. Mr. A., who came out with us, took up four hundred acres on the lake 
just above us, and returned in the scow to get his own supplies and make the neces- 
sary arrangements for us both. The weather was remarkably fine, and we spent most 
of our time: roaming over our new estate, shooting patridges on the shore and wild 
ducks on the lake, and building castles in the air everywhere, till the arrival of our 
servants and baggage. Then commenced the hurry and bustle of unpacking, and all 
the preparations for a first attack on the primeval forest. 

So impatient were we to commence, that, ere our own servants arrived, I made a 
contract with two men who came in search of a job, to clear ten acres in the valley 
at the head of the bay, at which they were at work when my people arrived, but who 
obstinately refused to undertake to cut all the timber level with the ground as I 
wanted ; so I had to let them have their own way, resolved when they were done to 
cut all the stumps down, that they might not annoy the eye like those which I had 
seen all over the country. But they willingly agreed to leave as many ornamental 
clumps of trees standing as I chose. Having selected the hill as the site for my 
house, I got a shantee erected below it on the shore, for the accommodation of my 
people, and set them to work with their English hatchets and cross-cut saws to cut 
down the timber on the hill as it was usual to be done at home, close to the ground, 
with as little waste as possible ; being detérmined, in our philanthropy, to teach “ the 
poor ignorant settlers” how to cut down the timber without disfiguring the landscape 
with those hideous blackened stumps. I set them to work on the top of the hill, and 
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having got the timber down, untrimmed one tree over another, until we opened a 
circular space on the summit. We began on the outside of the circle, and by means 
of blocks and tackles, we drew the trees one by one inwards, with their heads toward 
the top of the hill, until the pile got so high that they literally had not room to fall 
or even to be dragged down. 

In this ditemma I had to call in my choppers, who pronounced it impossible to clear 
up the hill until the timber got dry enough to burn sufficiently to get into it and cut it 
up. As we had expended above six weeks labor on about a quarter of an acre, and I 
was anxious to get the space cleared up for my house, I determined to burn it up some 
way. So having piled an immense heap of dry cedar trees, carried from the borders 
of the lakes, over my sylvan monument, I set it on fire in different places at night, and 
went out on the lake to enjoy the magnificent breadth of light and shade which the 
blazing pile threw over the surrounding landscape. The effect was truly superb at night; 
but in the morning it had a very different aspect, as the first persons I saw when I left 
my room next day were my choppers, who came to tell me that the fire had run over the 
ground where they had been at work, and left nothing but a bare rock behind. The 
statement seeming incredible, where there was such a growth of fine heavy timber, all 
hands started off together. The first place we came to was the hill, which presented 
the most desolate and miserable sight I ever beheld in the bush: the lofty trees 
stretched one over the other in the most chaotic confusion, charred and blackened, 
with their bare and spreading branches grappling with each other as if in final deadly 
struggle ; while just beyond where the day before lay the rich black mold, with its 
thick, soft covering of crisp, dry leaves, nought was to be seen but the bare, flat, 
water-worn limestone rock, out of which solid bed the fine but now scorched and 
blackened trees seemed to spring up as if firmly rooted in the solid rock. A scene 
more utterly desolate I have seldom viewed ; and as if to deepen the effect, the first 
snow storm of the season, descending in its fleecy shower, threw its cold and dreary 
mantle over the blighted scene. 

The first shock of astonishment having subsided, we proceeded to examine into a 
phenomenon for which none of us could account, and found that the surface of black 
mold was only a few inches deep, spread over a laminated limestone rock, which had 
evidently at some remote period been the bed of a communication between the two 
lakes; and that the fine timber with which it was covered, sprung up from and was 
rooted in the interstices with which it was intersected, varying in width from four to 
eight or ten inches, and in some places very deep, and all filled up with black mold, 
formed by the accumulation of decayed leaves and other vegetable matter. After a 
careful examination, being fully satisfied that the whole tract was of the same quality, 
and totally unfit for agricultural purposes, we resolved to start the next morning for 
Toronto, and get the Governor’s permission to exchange my unfortunate location, and 
made preparations accordingly. But even in this I found that I had reckoned with- 
out my host; as the ice, though not strong enough to be traveled over, was too strong 
to force a boat through, and there was not even a practicable bush blaze to guide us 
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by land; so that we were virtually imprisoned, and without the assistance of either 
frost or thaw, would have to remain so. 

However, in a few days frost came to our rescue; and the ice seeming sufficient to 
bear us, attended by one man with a trunk and traveling bag on a hand-sleigh, and 
our guns on our shoulders, accompanied by my wife, we started at early morn on our 
return to Peterboro,’ on foot, by a route considerably shorter than the one we came 
by water. After walking down Manitou Lake three miles on the glare ice, we had to 
cross the bush five miles to strike Buckhorn Lake, which being full of springs, its ice 
is at all times dangerous; and on gaining the shore, we saw open water in many 
places where the current ran in the center, but apparently connected between the 
openings sufficiently to afford a passage. Having resolved to attempt crossing, we 
got safely over more than two-thirds of the distance, when we came to the current, 
where much of the ice seemed floating. Seeing one place which seemed firm across, 
we gained it; and when about on the center of the frozen bridge, our weight broke it 
off from either side, and we found ourselves in an instant floating in open water on a 
small floe of ice, miles from any other human beings, and drifting swiftly to the boil- 
ing rapids about two miles below us. Our astonishment was quickly succeeded by 
the awe and dread of our perilous situation. 

After a few moments consultation, we decided on attempting the only chance which 
seemed open tous. Both the wind and current were urging us to the rapids; and 
about half way on the right shore, the one which we had been trying to gain, a point 
projected out so far as to narrow the channel to less than one-half, and the open 
water washed it. To strike the weather side of this point was now our only hope. 
So placing my wife on the hand-sleigh, with her cloak spread out for a sail to try to 
get steerage way, we got as near the larboard side of the floe as possible, and using 
the butts of our guns for paddles, we by degrees guided our frail and dangerous raft 
inside of the point, upon which we drifted in safety, and quickly sprung ashore to pay 
our grateful homage to Him who had so mercifully preserved us. 

Afraid to trust ourselves again upon the dangerous ice of Buckhorn, we waded 
through the wet snow on its marshy banks for six miles, to the Indian village, where 
it connects with Mud Lake. Having become acquainted with many of the Indians in 
their hunting excursions at Harvey, we went at once to the chief’s house, where we 
were most hospitably entertained and comfortably warmed and dried. 

As the glare ice on Mud lake (which we had yet to cross, a distance of six miles,) 
was not yet fit to be traveled by horses, the old chief collected all the tribe in the 
village, got his own sleigh on the ice, placed us in it, and partly drawn partly pushed 
by the whole tribe of Indians on skates, we flew across the lake at an almost inered- 
ible speed. They would receive no recompense, and seemed amply repaid by having 
been able to serve the white lady. The farmer at whose landing we left the lake, 
seeing that we were so anxious to get to Peterboro’ that night, would not harness his 
team to take us the seven miles, until I paid him down eight dollars —a practical 
proof of savage generosity and civilized extortion. 

Thus ended our first attempt at a settlement in the bush. 
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One of the most interesting evidences of the advancement of rural taste is furnished in 
the attention given to this subject by the literary men of the day. We have now before us 
nearly a dozen works, all recently published, in which rural life and rural scenes form an 
important part. We shall notice such books as they appear, and give such extracts as we 
may find room for in our pages. G. P. Putnam, of New York has just published “ Homes 
of American Authors,” a beautiful volume of 366 pages, and containing nineteen fine steel 
engravings, and fifteen on wood, views of the “homes” of American authors. A glance 
at this work will show that men of genius love not the crowded city, but seek repose in 
shady groves, and inspiration in the music of feathered minstrels and bubbling brooks. We 
shall speak more at length of this volume in our next. 


Watks anp Tatks or aN American Farmer my Enoranp. By F. L. Otmsrxp: second series. 

New York: G. P. Purnam & Co. 

To be a good traveler, a man need possess what is called versatility in an eminent degree. 
In other words, he must be of such varied attainments, and of such an inquiring, curious, 
investigating mind, that he may see everything, hear everything, understand everything, 
and be able to describe and criticise whatever he may meet. There are, it must be con- 
fessed, few such travelers. The majority travel for special purposes, and pay little atten- 
tion to what does not immediately concern them. That Mr. Otmsrtep is of the few will, 
we think, be admitted by those who take up these volumes and accompany him in his 
“walks and talks” through England. In all his journeyings there is not a barren spot. 
Everywhere, and on all occasions he sees, hears, and derives impressions; and these impres- 
sions he gives in his own peculiar style, investing old and common place objects with a 
freshness and novelty at once entertaining and instructive. 

His sketches of landscape, and of particular scenes and objects in the landscape, exhibit 
such glowing warmth of feeling, such a practical knowledge, as we would only expect in one 
exclusively devoted to the study of nature. He comes to a farm house, and with the same 
earnestness, the same keenness of observation and knowledge of detail, he gives a graphic 
description of all inside and out. Next he comes to an inn; and we have such a lively 
description of the master and mistress, and maid; the furniture, company, conversation 
and fare, that we imagine ourselves one of the company. The following is so good, and so 
characteristic of a class of English inns, that we cannot resist the temptation to allow our 
readers to enjoy it with us: 


“Muddy, wet, and tired enough, I stopped at what seemed the last in the street, a house of 
humble appearance. I desired to be showed to my room. Master, mistress, maid, and boots, 
immediately surrounded and eyed me closely, and I could not but remember that I might, 
probably, bear a suspicious appearance to them. As I take off my cape, maid—a nice, kind 
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looking, black-eyed little girl—catches it up, and runs off to hang it by the kitchen fire (an 
absurd operation, as it is made of oiled silk)—she is back in a moment with a light, and, lifting 
my knapsack, shows me up to a pleasant room, with a deep, dark-curtained bed—slides out, and 
again is back in a moment with slippers, and asks to take my shoes to be dried, and what would 
I wish for supper? I decline supper, and intend to go to bed at once. Down she goes, and, after 
a moment more, in pops the landlord—‘Was you understood aright, sir!—no supper, sir!—not 
coming down, sir!—going to bed, sir!—directly, sir, without supper, sir!’ and while saying this, 
he bustles about the room, and locks the closet doors, puts the keys in his pocket, and then turns 
towards me with a suspicious look at my knapsack. ‘Yes,’ I answer, quietly; and, drawing out 
shirt, socks, and tooth-brush, ‘I find myself much heated, and wet with perspiration and the rain; 
I took supper upon the road, and I thought I had best get my clothes off, and at once to bed.’ 
‘Ah! I see, sir; quite right, sir; ah! yes, sir; dry socks too, sir; yes, sir; indeed, sir, I was not 
aware; beg pardon, sir: but indeed, would you step down stairs a moment, sir—fine fire in the 
tap, sir—dry yourself, if you would please, for a moment, I would have the room put in better 
order for you, sir; indeed, the bed is hardly —if you would, sir—thank you, sir.’ 

“In the tap-room were three fellows with smock frocks. As I approached, one called to 
another, who was nearer the fire, to give me his seat, and offered me, with truly rustic grace and 
politeness, his half-emptied pot of beer. I have a strong stomach, and dislike to repulse what is 
meant for kindness; so I tasted it, and tried to enter into conversation with them. I soon found 
it was impossible; for I could make nothing of two-thirds of their replies, and I doubted if they 
could understand me much better. So I contented myself with listening, while they continued to 
talk or mumble with each other. The subjects of their conversation were beer and ‘the girls; of 
the latter topic they said nothing to be repeated; of the former, they wished the farmers never 
gave worse drink than that they were now enjoying— ‘it was most good for nothing, some of it, 
what they gave out.’ And one told how he had had to drink so much of it once, it had made him 
clear sick ; and then another told how, on the other hand, he had made himself sick one day, when 
somebody wouldn't give him as much beer as he wanted, by taking a draught of cold water. 

“When the little maid came in to say that my bed was now ‘quite ready,’ and I rose to with- 
draw from the circle, they all gave a singular jerk forward of their heads and touched their 
foreheads with their right hand, as a parting salutation. 

“ «Would you let me take something else down to be dried now, sir, your coat, sir, or anything 
—the socks, sir; thank you, sir. Hope you'll sleep well, sir.’ 

“T didn’t do anything else till, when I stopped, I found it nine o’clock the next morning. There 
was a steady roar upon the tiles—the rain still econtinued—I drew the window-curtain, and there 
was Geoffrey Crayon’s picture almost to the life: a sleepy old gray mare ‘letting it rain; a 
draggle-tailed cock on a smoking dunghill eyeing with the air of a miserable sick saint the riotous 
orgies of a company of mad ducks deep in their favorite liquor; half-a-dozen doves huddled 
moping together on the thatch of the stable—a sombre tone over every thing, and rain, rain, rain. 

“Hope you rested well, sir,’ said the landlord as I reached the foot of the crooked stairs; ‘a 
dirty day, sir. Have your shoes, sir? What’ll you please to have for breakfast, sir? Steak, sir? 
O yes, sir—or chop, sir; give you very nice chop, sir; yes, sir, thank you, sir. Walk in here, 
sir! Ready shortly, sir.’ 

“To get to the breakfast I was led through the kitchen, a large room with saddles and box-coats 
and whips and straps hung up with the bacon on the ceiling and walls. The breakfast-room 
(dining-room) was also much larger than any room you would supposed from the front of the 
house it was likely to contain. Its plan was octagonal, with a single great red-curtained bow- 
window, and stately, high-backed chairs, suggesting a corporation banquet. 

“Tt is a rainy day in a country inn, dull enough; nothing to do but write, and for writing I am 
not inclined. I determine to take the road again and overtake J. and C., who will perhaps be 
waiting for me somewhere on the way to Salisbury. 
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“ ‘Going on, sir—yes, sir.’ All my things are brought, dry and warm, and nicely folded; and 
now I have curiosity to know what value is placed upon so much suavity and care for my comfort. 
The landlord meets my request with deprecating gesture and grimace, as if it was a pity that 
the custom of society made such a form necessary between a host and his guest—as if he were 
about to say—‘I am grieved that you should mention it; really it is I that am indebted to you 
for this honor—but if you insist, why’—ending the aside, but still low, hurried, and indistinct — 
‘sixpence for bed and a shilling for breakfast, and—(shall I say thre’pence?) for boots, sir?’ ‘Yes, 
and the rest of this to that excellent little chambermaid, if you please.’ ‘Oh, my little girl, sir; 
oh, thank ye, sir, you are very good, sir—yes, sir, you can’t miss it, sir, straight road after you 
pass the gate, sir. Good morning, sir; should be glad to see you if you are this way again, sir, or 
any of your friends. Good morning, sir. Hope you'll have a fine day yet, sir! It’s slacking up e’en 
now, I think. Indeed it is, sir. Ah, you'll have a fine day for a walk, sir. Good morning, sir.’” 


Hie next passes a cathedral or some remarkable work of art, and describes its architecture 
with the same interest and familiarity as the village inn. He mounts the stage coach, and 
now we have a portrait of the passengers, a chapter of incidents, anecdotes and discussions 
illustrative of the variety of purpose, sentiments and habits of the company. He foots it, 
with his knapsack on his back, across the dreary downs, and then when naught but the 
soil is to be seen, he enters upon its description with all the minuteness of a geologist and 
the practical eye of a farmer—witness the following description of the Isle of Wight. 


“The greater part of the Isle of Wight is more dreary, desolate, bare, and monotonous, than any 
equal extent of land you probably ever saw in America—would be, rather, if it were not that you 
are rarely out of sight of the sea; and no landscape, of which that is a part, ever can be without 
variety and ever-changing interest. It is, in fact, down land in the interior, exactly like that I 
described in Wiltshire, and sometimes breaking down into such bright dells as I there told of. 
But on the south shore it is rocky, craggy; and after you have walked through a rather dull 
country, though pleasing on the whole, for hours after landing, you come gradually to where the 
majesty of vastness, peculiar to the downs and the ocean, alternate or mingles with dark, pictu- 
resque, rugged ravines, chasms, and water-gaps, sublime rock-masses, and soft, warm, smiling, 
inviting dells and dingles; and, withal, there is a strange and fascinating enrichment of half 
tropieal foliage, so deep, graceful, and luxuriant, as I never saw before any where in the world. 
All this district is thickly inhabited, and yet so well covered with verdure, or often so tastefully 
appropriate—quiet, cosy, ungenteel, yet elegant—are the cottages, that they often add to, rather 
than insult and destroy, the natural charm of their neighborhood. I am sorry to say, that among 
the later erections there are a number of very strong exceptions to this remark. 

“In this paradise the climate, by favor of its shelter of hills on the north, and the equalizing 
influence of the ocean on the south, is, perhaps, the most equable and genial in the northern 
temperate zone. The mercury does not fall as low in winter as at Rome; deciduous trees lose 
their verdure but for a brief interval ; greensward is evergreen ; tender roses, fuchsias, and the dark, 
glossy shrubs of Canaan and of Florida, feel themselves at home, and flourish through the winter. 

“Where the chalky downs reach the shore without an intervening barrier of rock, or a gradual 
sloping descent, they are broken off abruptly and precipitously ; and thus are formed the ‘white 
cliffs of Albion,’ and a coast scenery with which, for grandeur, there is nothing on our Atlantic 
shore that will in the least compare: notwithstanding which, and although they really are often 
higher than our church steeples and monuments—the family standards with which we compare 
their number of feet—they have not the stupendous effect upon the mind that I had always 
imagined that they must have. 

“We were rambling for the greater part of two days upon the island, spending a night near 
Black-gang-Chine. Returning, we passed near Osborne, a private estate purchased some years 
since by the Queen, upon which she has had erected a villa, said to be an adaptation of the 
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Grecian style to modern tastes and habits, but of which nothing is to be seen from without the 
grounds but the top of a lofty campanile, from which is now displayed the banner with the royal 
arms, which always indicates the presence of the reigning sovereign of Great Britain. It is the 
custom of the royal family, when here, to live in as retired and unstately a way as they can ever 
be permitted to. The Prince himself turns farmer, and engages with much ardor in improving 
the agricultural capabilities of the soil, much of which was not originally of a fertile character, but 
by thorough drainage, and judicious tillage and manuring, is now producing greatly enlarged 
crops. The Prince is well known az a successful breeder and stock-farmer, having taken several 
prizes for fat cattle, &c., at the great annual shows, Her Majesty personally interests herself in 
the embellishment of the grounds and the extensive oak plantations which are being made, and is 
in the habit of driving herself a pair of ponies, unattended, through the estate, studying the com- 
fort of her little cottage tenantry, and in every way she can, trying to seem to herself the good 
wife of a respectable country gentleman. 

“On the last birth-day of Prince Albert, a dinner was given to the laborers on the estate, with 
the seamen, boys, and marines of the Royal Yacht, and the coast-guard and soldiers stationed in 
the neighborhood, (altogether about four hundred persons). The dinner was provided in a large 
tent which was pitched on the lawn in front of the house, and consisted of a plentiful supply of 
beef, mutton, and plum-pudding, with strong ale. After grace had been said by the bailiff, 
(overseer,) and the company were seated, the Queen and Prince walked through the tent, and at 
the conclusion, after the usual loyal toasts, all adjourned to the greensward without, and in the 
presence of all the royal family engaged in a country dance, and afterwards in foot-races and in 
games of cricket and foot-ball, and other old-fashioned rural sports, the Queen remaining with 
them several hours.” 


We almost envy Mr. Otmstep his ramble through the Isle of Wight, and from Portsmouth 


to Liphook, through the pleasant little villages of Hillsea and Cosham, and if he had stoppd 
to rest at the George Inn, on Post-Down-Hill, he would have enjoyed, as we have, from 
the summit of the beautiful hill, one of the finest views ever beheld. 


Tue Forest. By J. V. Huntiyeroy. In one volume: pp. 384. New York: J. 8. Reprietp. 


This interesting story contains some of the finest descriptions of American scenery we 
have ever read. The forest, the rapid, the lake, is depicted in language alike truthful and 
beautiful. We give the opening description as an example: 

“It was one of the first days of October; the hour was about three, post meridian. A thick, 
whitish mist, the clearing off of the equinoctial, had veiled the sky all day, sometimes had 
descended in heavy showers, always had curtained the summits of the sweeping mountains, and 
made opaque the motionless lakes, rendering faint and uncertain the reflection of their wild 
islets and wilder shores, thick with virgin forests, then just in the perfection of that autumnal 
glory peculiar to the western hemisphere. So rich and vivid, indeed, were the tints of the 
boundless foliage, that even under that sullen fog the nearer shores of the lakes and slopes of 
the mountains seemed bathed in a glowing sunset. The patches of hemlock winding among the 
frost-dyed deciduous trees, appeared like the shadows of clouds on a lofty hill-side. 


—_—__-+——~.—_—_—_- 


Garpex Waks wirn THE Ports. By Mrs. C. M Kmxnanp. New York: Putnam & Company. 


This is a beautiful collection of poems on the Garden and Flowers, by various authors, 
edited by Mrs. Kirxtanp. Mrs. K. very truly remarks in her introduction, ‘No one who 
has not examined English poetry with an especial view to the Garden, could imagine the 
extent to which that rich theme has inspired the sons of song.” 
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Tue Sranwick Necrartve.—No fruit introduced within our recollection, created such an 
interest as did this. A full account of its history, and the proceedings connected with its 
propagation and sale, appeared in this journal. We find the following in regard to it ina 
recent number of the London Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal: 


“The following communication has been in our possession for a short time, but as we see no 
good likely to result from reserve on such a subject, we therefore give it currency, well knowing 
that should the facts affirmed below admit of correction or qualification, publicity is the only cer- 
tain means of securing this, and at the same time awarding ample justice to the merits of the fruit 
itself, be it much or little. The following is the article referred to: 


“Sranwick Necrarixe.—A serious mistake, as it now appears, was committed in the first pub- 
lished account which was given of the qualities of this fruit several years ago. The opinion then 
expressed was given from a specimen ripened under glass, nothing having been said as to its fitness 
for fruiting on the open walls, and that it will not do so appears conclusive. In conversation with 
a gentleman, lately, whoze extensive opportunities give him free sevpe to examine matters of this 
kind minutely, he said that the Stanwick nectarine will not ripen its fruit well under glass with- 
out the assistance of fire heat, much less on the open walls. I was unwilling, however, to give 
currency to his opinion till corroborated by evidence from other quarters, as every gardener knows 
that different localities produce contrary effects. Among other evidence, the opinion of Mr. 
Ingram was obtained, who says that the ‘Stanwick nectarine is unfit for planting on the open 
walls of the kitchen garden.’ This much I can testify from my own experience, that the two trees 
of it in our peach houses are a month ‘ater in shedding their leaves than the other varieties. To 
satisfy myself that it will not do in the open air, I have purchased a tree expressly for that purpose. 
I inquired particularly of the gentleman to whom I have alluded, its quality, and he says ‘that the 
flavor he does not consider superior to the Elruge nectarine, but a little larger in size.’ A Crass. 
—Tortworth Court. 


“Tt would be affectation in us to deny that we have of late had frequent intimations given us 
of the great disappointment expressed respecting the merits of the nectaring in question. The 
published description of the Stanwick nectarine, to which reference is made by our correspondent, 
appeared in a contemporary journal, the substance of which is given below.* It is, however, 
quite fair to submit that, while the merits of the fruit were in the first instance overrated, 
both by Mr. Tuompson and the editor of the journal in question, some allowance may be 
fairly made for the fruit that as yet the trees have not come into full bearing, and therefore the 


“* Tho Staneick nectarine was at first said to appear to be destined to throw out of cultivation most of the stone 
fruits so highly prized by Europeans ; also that the peaches of Paris, as well as the nectarines of Jersey, were tasteless 
and worthless when placed by the side of the Stanwick nectarine. A description of it by Mr. Taompson, of the 
Horticultural Gardens, was written some years ago, but under the disadvantage of having been made from damaged 
fruit. According to this pomologist, its flesh is white, exceedingly tender, juicy, rich and sugary, without the slightest 
trace of the flavor of prussic acid, of which stone fruits generally partake more or less, It has, however, been tested 
under more favorable cireumstances, and the recorded opinions respecting its merits are of the most exalted and 
unequivocal character. For full particulars, including a technical report of it by Mr. Tuompson, see the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, Sept. 2, 1848, page 587.” 
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opportunity for forming a correct judgment of the quality of the fruit has not yet arrived, either as 
respects earliness or flavor. We say this is at least possible; so that making some allowance 
upon the grounds just stated, and making also some deduction from the unguarded character given 
to the fruit in the first instance, the Stanwick nectarine may still deserve a creditable place among 
the class of fruits to which it belongs.” 


We do not admire this hasty judgment, but as the fruit excited a good deal of attention 
among cultivators on this side of the water, we think it well to keep them advised of results 
in England. We will add, however, that it will do better here than in England; we have 
no doubt of this. Our climate will ripen its wood better, but it is possible that it may 
require the aid of glass to ripen the fruit; and in that case, cold vineries will be the place 
for it. 


— oe 


Tree Micnonerre.—The Reseda odorata, or common sweet Mignonette, treated after the follow- 
ing manner, forms a real treat in the conservatory during the winter and spring months, 

Sow in spring a number of small 4-inch pots. When up, clear off all the plants but one in the 
center; a3 it grows, train it upwards to a stick until it is a foot high, or two, if you please; do 
not allow any side shoots to grow on the stem, and remove all leaves to within a few inches of its 
top. When the plant gets as high as you wish it, top it, and then it will throw out side-branches. 
As they advance, pinch off their tops until you have formed a nice bushy head to your plant; and 
above all things, do not allow any bloom to appear until it has become strong, which will be by 
winter, if it has been well attended to. For the first winter it will be advisable not to have them 
in larger than 8-inch pots. Mignonette being an annual, if the seeds are not picked off after 
flowering, it is ten to one but the plant will die. Ihave had excellent Tree Mignonette three 
years old, very bushy, and full of flowers all winter. Mignonette is often neglected at midsum- 
mer, when our hands are full of other work; and yet this is the very time when Tree Mignonette 
wants most care; for the flowers not being wanted during summer, ought then to be removed in 
order to have a fine winter display. To keep worms from entering and disturbing the roots, add 
a handful of soot at each shifting over the drainage. 

Mignonette delights in sandy loam not too light; and being a gross feeder, a little diluted ma- 
nure-water may be given once a week with advantage. If this is contemplated, the mold need 
not be made so rich in the first instance. 

Winter Mignonette, as it is generally called, requires to be treated differently from the above. 
It is generally sown about the 20th of August; if later it will not acquire sufficient strength by 
winter for the London market. I generally grow from eight to ten plants in a 48-sized pot, which 
is six inches deep. For this sowing it is safest to use a light sandy and rather poor mold, for if 
the latter is too rich and strong, the plants damp off during winter. Out of nearly a thousand 
pots, I have often scarcely lost one by attending to this, by not allowing a drop of rain water to 
fall on them during winter, by never watering them unless they were flagging, and by admitting 
at all times plenty of air. In the case of frost coming, however, they are closely covered up, 
sometimes for a week or a fortnight together; and if you have not followed the above rules, you 
will suffer severely from damp. Do not expose your plants for some days after the frost breaks 
up, and that only by degrees; above all things do not expose them to the sun. My anxiety to 
give them light, after being so long covered up, has sometimes led me for the moment to forget 
this, and I have suffered severely for my negligence. 

Should the winter prove mild, the plants will root into the ashes they are placed on; there- 
fore they must be lifted up occasionally to break the roots. Slugs will annoy you, if you do not 
look after them; they fatten on Mignonette. To retard some of the pots, pinch the heads off 
the plants; by this means they will not flower so strongly as those not pinched, and will yield a 
succession of bloom.—Turner’s Florist, November. 
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PROPAGATION AND TREATMENT OF Bepprxc-Our Piants.—Of the thousand and one operations that 
make up the sum of garden routine, each bears a connexion, more or less evident, with every other. 
In duly recognizing such a connexion, and in exercising the necessary amount of forethought to 
earry it out, rests much of the success in a horticultural campaign. And it is from the fact of 
the existence of this connexion that gardening rises superior to a mere mechanical art, which 
requires only the rule and compasses for its suecessful practice. 

Nor is this connexion of operations less worthy of recognition in small than in large gardens, 
The amateur, with a few rods of ground and a pit of half-a-dozen lights, has equal necessity for 
the practical appreciation of the truth with the conductor of the most complicated establishment. 
The success of either in a great measure depends on it. 

To the immediate subject of these papers it is especially applicable. The preservation through 
the winter of store-pots of soft-wooded young plants, depends in a great degree on their previous 
treatment. Every gardener knows what havoc, even with the most careful attentions, is every 
season perpetrated among his bedding-stock. With inferior management how much is the evil 
augmented ! 

The daily increasing demand on the head and hands of the gardener, as winter approaches, often 
delays the due attention to propagating matters until weeks after they should have been com- 
pleted. These delays involve much subsequent vexation and disappointment, and which are 
purchased, too, at the expense of no mean amount of labor, and from these causes, 

Cuttings, if required to produce healthy, sturdy plants, cannot be chosen with too much atten- 
tion to their soundness and perfect organization. It is true, certainly, that almost every portion 
of many plants will produce a duplicate. But then such plants! You may, for the sake of 
argument, parody a line from a well-known satire, and insist that 


“ A plant’s a plant, although there’s no strength in it.” 


But few persons will insist that there are not various degrees of constitutional vigor in plants as 
in animals, And I hold it to be equally true, that to expect the same degree of perfection in 
differently constituted plants, of the same species even, is as futile as to suppose that all men are 
capable of a like degree of intellectual or physical display. There is a homely proverb that teaches 
us not to expect success in attempting the manufacturing process of converting a sow’s ear into 
a silk purse. 

Little less hopeless is that of attempting a high degree of development with weakly constitu- 
tions or diseased plants; and plethoriec or half-ripened cuttings are not the kind of shoots to 
produce healthy ones. I am aware that the truth of these remarks is not universally admitted ; 
yet I believe them to be eorrect, and to demand a much greater attention than is given to them 

But, independent of other considerations, cuttings procured from the open borders late in 
autumn are, as a general rule, deficient in the necessary qualities for producing plants capable of 
combating the untoward influences of winter, even when good accommodation can be afforded 
them. And when it is otherwise, which it must be confessed is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, the result is still worse. In fine, too much attention to the selection of proper cuttings 
cannot possibly be paid. By exercising due discrimination, time and labor are eeonomized, and 
the results reaped are more satisfactory. 

As the greater number of bedding-out plants have to be wintered in their eutting-pots, a 
considerable share of attention should be given to render them in a condition to withstand damp 
and frost. Growth during the winter months should not be aimed at; to retain them in good 
health is all that is required. Before placing them in their winter quarters, they should be 
placed under such condition as will enable them to become ripened and well established at root ; 
and when finally stored, all immature growths should be removed with a sharp knife, and any 
diseased or weakly plants destroyed. Nor should the young plants be allowed to crowd each 
other too much; better to remove a few than to lose the greater portion by damp and mildew. 
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Watering, too, requires more than ordinary attention. The cutting-pots, as they are removed 
from the propagating-pit, are so full of soil, that when water is given in any quantity, the 
greater portion runs over and saturates whatever they may be placed upon. This, in winter, 
and in a cold frame, is of course not to be permitted; and to obviate it, as water must sometimes 
be given, some of the surface soil should be removed, to afford space enough for its application. 
It will not often be required; but when it is given, let it be given thoroughly. 

Among many kinds, Verbenas especially, the green-fly becomes a great pest. To eradicate 
them, tobacco-smoke is the best remedy. Prevention is, however, better than cure; and if 
healthy growth be at first established, and all puny attempts at subsequent elongation are des- 
troyed, the insect annoyance will be of seldom occurrence.—Turner’s Florist, November. 


—_>——__—_ 


Frencu Suort-Horn Carrot.—It does not appear to be known either to seedsmen or 
gardeners that this carrot, of which we see so many brought from France into Covent Garden 
Market in the early part of the season, is easy of cultivation, and better suited to some soils 
than those generally grown in this country. Carrots in a young state are at all times in great 
request here; and this one, when fully grown, from its shape, and from its being of finer texture 
and flavor, is much preferred to any of the others for ornamental cookery; therefore it is a 
great acquisition to our former stock. I procured through Messrs Knicnt & PErry, last season, 
some seed of it, which I have found to be both true to its kind, and of excellent quality. I find 
it likewise to be a much faster grower than the common horn. To prove so, I sowed on the 
15th August, on a well prepared piece of ground, two beds, one of each sort, side by side; they 
vegetated and came up as near as possible at one time; but I find now (the ¢th of November) 
that the French-horn is, on an average of the crop, nearly double the size of the other. Upon 
the soil in this neighborhood, the sorts of carrot commonly grown are very subject to canker- 
worm, &e., so much so, that they frequently prove a complete failure: while the one in question 
has entirely escaped, and has done in every way remarkably well—J. Skene, in London Gar- 
deners' and Farmers’ Journal. 


We can cheerfully endorse all that is said here in favor of this carrot. It so pleased us, 
when in France, that we at once procured seeds and distributed them among some friends, 
all of whom, we believe, esteem it one of the best, if not the very best, table carrot. 


Destruction of THE Green Fry nv Prant Hovses.—The fumigating of plant houses and frames 

is a troublesome matter, especially to amateurs, and hence the following plan, which we have 
practiced lately, may prove interesting to some. 
s Provide a strong solution of nitre in water, in which soak some sheets of strong brown paper, 
and afterwards dry it slowly, and cut into lengths of convenient size, the largest eighteen inches 
by twelve inches; then get some strong tobacco and strew it thinly over the paper, and with a 
coarse pepper box, dredge in a good coat of common Cayenne pepper; wrap the whole up 
loosely like a “ cigarette,” paste the end over, and when dry it is fit for use, 

Two or three of these suspended by a wire under a greenhouse stage, and lighted at each end, 
will quickly settle the accounts of the green fly and thrip, and that with comparatively little 
trouble. Indeed, if a quantity of these “cigarettes” are kept ready made, a few plants may be 
put into a pit or small room, and be cleaned, at least have their insect pests destroyed in a very 
short time. By using Cayenne much less tobacco is required, and the two combined is most 
deadly, for as the “ cigarettes” will burn for a considerable time, say an hour or more, it is impos- 
sible for insects to live in an atmosphere so thoroughly impregnated with elements of suffocation. 

Since writing the preceding we have tried an experiment with “ cigarettes” against tobacco 
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paper, and three houses, each about thirty feet long, have been effectually fumigated with eight 
ounces of tobacco, two ounces of Cayenne, and about four sheets of brown paper, with a handful 
of hay to make a smoke. The expense was three shillings) The same houses hitherto have 


required seven pounds of tobaceo paper, at an expense of ten shillings and sixpence.—London 
Gardener's Companion. 


Tue Bourson Rose—Pavt’s Prince Atsert.—Turner’s Florist, for November, gives a 
brilliantly colored portrait of Paut’s new Bourbon Rose, Prince Albert, accompanied with 
the following remarks: 


“ About thirty-five years ago, a French botanist, M. Barro, visited the island of Bourbon, and 
found growing, in a garden at St Benoist, a rose altogether new to him. The flowers were rosy 
earmine, beautifully cupped, and the petals remarkable for their size and smoothness. Our bot- 
anist did not fail to appreciate this nouveauté, and sending it to Paris, it was there multiplied, 
and scattered abroad: this was the original Bourbon Rose. It is not a species, but an accidental 
hybrid, supposed to have sprung up between the common China Rose and the red Four-seasons, 

Some of our readers will doubtless remember the rose Ile de Bourbon or Bourbon Jacques— 
for under both these names it was disseminated; and it is from this rose, variously hybridised, 
that all the Bourbon Roses have been obtained. For the few first years most of the seedlings 
raised were of the same color as the original ; some were finer, and many were double; one of 
which, Augustine Leleur remains a good rose to this day. The first variation was the produc- 
tion of kinds of a clear and beautiful silvery tint, then of a dark purple and crimson hue, till 
now we have in the subject of this notice a flower as brilliant in color, and equal in form, to 
almost any rose. The habit of Prince Albert is dwarf; the shoots are very robust, and well 
clothed with large, rich, green foliage. It usually blooms in large clusters, but does not grow 
rampant, like Madam Desprez, but produces short, massive shoots, more in the way of Comice 
de Seine et Marne, from which it is probably a seedling, although more robust, larger, brighter 
in color and more double. As it is of dwarf habit, and blooms freely from June till November, 
it will probably prove an acquisition as a bedding rose. The autumn blossoms we have observed 
are of a richer but less brilliant hue than those of summer. 

The history of this rose is briefly this: Mr. Pavt of the Chestnut Nurseries found it growing 
in the garden of the raiser, in the neighborhood of Fontenay-aux-Roses, near Paris; and being 
struck with the beauty and brilliancy of the flowers, purchased the entire stock, and now, for 
the first time, offers plants for sale. 

The Bourbon Roses generally are hardy and easy of culture; the short-wooded, free blooming 
kinds require two annual dressings of manure and close pruning; they are then the most beau- 
tiful of autumn roses, flowering better and more abundantly late in the season than in summer, 
fine flowers often expanding at the end of October.” 


To Prevent Mipew.—Mildew is one of the greatest pests of green-houses and all sorts 
of plant structures. The following remedy has been tried in the houses of the London 
Horticultural Society, and it is thought will prove efficacious: “Sulphur and unslaked 
lime put into a tub of water, in which they are quickly and intimately mixed, and the trees 
and plants syringed with the clear liquid after these substances have settled at the bottom.” 
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Noteworrny Irems.—About the last days of November we made a hasty visit to New 
York and called by the way on a few friends. Having no time to make full notes of many 
fine objects we saw, we merely noted a few of the more striking ones. 

Looking through the green-houses of Mr. Lovis Menannp, situated half way between 
Albany and Troy, we were gratified to see many superbly grown plants. An Acacia 
pubescens, with a clean stem five or six feet high, and a fine, well balanced globular head, 
forming a miniature tree of rare beauty, was just bursting into bloom. As a conserv- 
atory tree, we think this has no equal. Laurustinus, Polygalas, and various other hard 
wooded plants, we saw in the same well grown condition. It is some satisfaction to see 
such plants, and men who patiently grow them deserve encouragement. Half a dozen are 
better than a whole houseful of ill-shaped, half-starved specimens. Mr. M. is an excellent 
plant grower. 

Kinderhook.—Who has not heard of Kinderhook? Leaving the Hudson River Railroad 
at Stuyvesant, we took a stage ride to Kinderhook, over one of the worst roads we have 
encountered in many a day. It is only four miles, and we wonder very much that the 
good people of that pretty village, well-to-do as they are, do not construct a plank road, or 
some road that will ensure the safe transit of its people. Kinderhook is indeed a pretty 
village, and its streets are well planted with beautiful elms and maples. The monument 
that stands in the town square, safely fenced in, is a stately young elm. A fine taste this 
indicates, and therefore we note it. From Stuyvesant to Kinderhook the road lies over an 
elevated table land, from which there are some fine views of scenery. One side the Catskill 
mountains loom up boldly against the sky; on the other, lies a broad, finely wooded, and 
richly settled valley, from the bosom of which Lindenwald, that all the world has heard of, 
looks pleasantly out. The nursery of Mr. Henry Syyper is near the village. He has a 
good stock of trees and plants, and is doing a successful business. If the orchards and gar- 
dens of that region are not what they ought to be, the fault is not his. 

Wodenethe, the residence of Henry W. Sarcent, Esq., near the village of Fishkill. We 
need not tell the readers of the Horticulturist that Wodenethe is one of those fine country 
residences that adorn the banks of the Hudson, and of which we are accustomed to speak 
as our greatest achievments in landscape gardening. The ground is a finely elevated table 
land, overlooking the Hudson on one side, and commanding a fine view, on the other, of a 
broad, deep valley, and high, richly wooded hills, It was a dull, misty day, the tops of the 
hills capped with thick clouds, yet the scenery all around was both grand and beautiful. 
Mr. Sarcent’s labors have been more improvement than formation. His grounds have been 
covered with a native growth of trees, and it is by thining and clearing judiciously, and by 
introducing others, that he has made his grounds what they are. We know of no place in this 
country where such a variety, and so many new and rare trees and shrubs are to be seen 
as here. In Conifers it is especially rich, and among them are some of the oldest and 
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finest specimens in the country —Deodars, Cryptomerias, Cunninghamias, Yews, Mexican 
and Californian Pines, &c. We observed with great pleasure much the finest groups of 
thododendrons and Kalmias that we have met with in America—equaling indeed what we 
would see on an English lawn. The Catawbiense varieties of Rhododendrons have been 
found the most successful. The tender trees and plants over the grounds are protected 
with cedar boughs so neatly secured that one might easily mistake them for real cedar trees. 
This is a great improvement on the common practice of using straw, which has a very 
disagreeable effect in the landscape. We found ample and well ordered fruit and kitchen 
gardens. Among the fruit trees we observed some very fair specimens of espalier and 
quenouille training. There is a large and elegant cold vinery with a curvilinear roof, the 
first we believe erected on the Hudson. The vines were being pruned, washed and laid 
down in their winter quarters. There is also a conservatory and green-house adjoining the 
mansion, containing a good stock of plants, some fine large specimens ef Agaves, Cycas, 
Tree Aloes, &c., &c. We shall some day have an opportunity of looking more minutely 
over the collection of rare trees, and, no doubt, shall be able to collect some interesting facts. 

Glover's Fruit Casts—Leaving Wodenethe we called upon our friend Mr. Grover, whose 
beautiful casts of fruits have attracted so much attention. A whole day might be well 
spent in examining his great cabinet. He is industriously collecting specimens from all 
parts of the country, and if pomologists and societies would co-operate with him, he would 
soon have the most complete cabinet of fruit,models in the world. Besides the fruits, we 
were shown casts and drawings of insects injurious to vegetation, a fine case of native birds, 
and various other matters that show Mr. G. to be an enthusiastic naturalist, as well as a 
man of genius and taste. We shall avail ourselves of Mr. Grover’s skill and kindness to 
Ulustrate and beautify our pages. 

Messrs. Hogg & Son’s Establishment, at Yorkville—Here we had but a few minutes to 
spare, and these we had to give to a walk through the houses, the most inviting depart- 
ment on a December day. The collection of plants we found, as usual, complete and in fine 
order. New structures for plants, just completed, and other improvements, show their 
business to be conducted with energy and success. The Bignonia venusta (from Brazil) 
trained to the rafters of the hot-house, was loaded with its brilliant orange scarlet bossoms, 
a most gorgeous plant truly, worth a twenty miles journey to see, and especially at such a 
season of the year. The Bouvardia leiantha (one of Hartwia’s Mexican discoveries, we 
believe,) was another attractive object. A fine plant was loaded with large coronets of 
flaming reddish scarlet blossoms. This is a great acquisition, blossoming at a season when 
flowers are so much needed. The B. triphylla is a well known and most beautiful bed- 
ding plant. This leiantha resembles it in habit, having the leaves disposed in threes, and 
the flowers on the ends of the young shoots. There is a yellow one (B. flava), we believe, 
but we have not seen it. Has it blossomed yet with any of our plant growers? In the open 
ground we saw a very fine specimen, six or eight feet high, of Zorrega tazifolia, (the 
Florida yew) which is there so hardy as to require no protection. Juniperus excelsa, sev- 
eral fine plants, proves quite hardy; a charming, erect, spiry tree, with clear, silvery 
foliage. Some years ago, when the Messrs. Hoge moved to their present location, they 
thought they had left the great city pretty well in the distance, but it is gaining upon them 
with rapid strides. New streets and avenues are running their straight lines on all sides of 
them. The great (talked of) park is almost adjoining their grounds—a fine situation—a 
large, well wooded tract of ground extending from the celebrated 3d Avenue to the East 
river. We fear it will fall through, if it has not already, and that instead of a magnificent 
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park, worth a ship load of gold to the city’s health, and an everlasting monument of its 
taste and liberality, there will very soon be long ranges of brick and mortar, and all 
barter, barter, money, money. Ah, New Yorkers! what will posterity say of you? 

Union and Madison Squares.—What a pity that these little parks should be entirely 
destitute of evergreens! How naked, and cheerless, and cold they look at this season. A 
few Norways and Balsam Firs, and a few masses of Rhododendrons and Mahonias, would 
improve their winter aspect amazingly. See to it, you whose proper business it is, 

Flushing, L. I—The culture of green-house plants is assuming importance here. Some of 
the most complete houses we have seen, are those of Messrs. Parsons & Co., constructed 
under the direction of Mr. Capness, the head of this department. They are all low, par- 
tially sunk in the ground, span-roofed, and, with one exception, we believe, heated with 
brick flues. By an excellent system of hydraulics, every house is furnished with an ample 
and constant supply of water. One or two of them we regard as models of their kind. 
English rough plate glass is used in glazing some of them, and so far the results are satis- 
factory. We think it offers great advantages for our climate, both in its strength and in 
its translucent character, softening the light transmitted through it. We are glad to note such 
improvements in the architectural character of commercial plant structures, as we have met 
with here and elsewhere around New York. It indicates a progress in keeping with the 
general spirit of horticultural improvement, and enables us to look upon sheds and caves as 
among the things that have been. The houses contain a large stock of young plants, in 
clean, healthy, and vigorous condition, arranged with all the system and taste that could be 
expected in a well kept private establishment. We regret that we had no time to make 
particular notes of what we saw. We were well pleased with our visit, however, as no 
one can fail to be who feels at all interested in this branch of horticulture. Out of doors 
we devoted a few moments to a glance at the new and rare evergreens, of which the col- 
lection is very good. We noted fine specimens of Deodar cedar, Abies morinda (Himalayan 
spruce), Douglassi (Douglass’ spruce), Pinsapo, Cephalonica, and Pichta, all doing well. 
Two rows of Deodars were pointed out to us, intended to form an avenue, and at one point 
where the ground was low and moist, the plants suffered and died from last winter’s cold; 
while on the dry ground they were perfectly safe. This is worth remembering. 

A fine Ivy Wall.—The best Ivy wall we have seen in sometime, was in the nurseries of 
Mr. Dantex Hieerss, near Flushing. The plants were set at the bottom of a dry stone wall 
some five feet high, and within a few years it has furnished it with an elegant Ivy mantle. 
Mr. Hicerxs has greatly extended the field of his operations within a few years, having 
met with that success which his industry and perseverance well deserved. He has now a 
fine stock of Pawlonias, Ailantus, and other street trees, remarkably well grown. 


a 


Lerrer FroM Pror. Turner.—The following letter expresses the feelings of many in all 


parts of the country, who will greatly prize the views we have given in this number of the 
Home of Mr. Downine: 


I have, with a sorrowful pleasure, just opened the last number of the Horticulturist, and there 
seen, for the first time, in very life, the semblance of my departed friend, A. J. Dowxixe. While 
he was living, I desired to see him more than any other living man, save only the great Kossumn. 
But I never had that privilege, though I have been honored with his correspondence for several 
years past. 

Allow me to thank you for the opportunity of forming some correct idea of the noble counte- 
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nance of one of nature’s truly noble men, from the frontispiece of your last number. Also, Col. 
Wnuoer for the just and excellent delineation of his character, in the same number. I rejoice, 
also, that it is contemplated to rear some appropriate memorial to him; and I had thought that 
if the friends of rural culture would unite and purchase his homestead, and secure it to his 
sorrowing widow and family, just as it is, and to his heirs in all coming time, it would be the 
most fitting memorial we could rear to his fame, and only a just return for what he has done for 
u:, his countrymen. The outlines and interest of the transaction might also be recorded on a 
monument, on the grounds near the house. Let the hearthstone, as well as the name and fame 
of that man who has done more than any other on this continent to improve the homes and 
elevate the rural tastes of twenty millions of industrial freemen, be forever sacred ; let the trees 
planted with his own hand, forever weep over him, as the rain drops fall and the zephyrs sigh 
through their branches; let the evergreens that screened him, while living, from the tempest- 
uous blast, still sereen the sorrows of his bereaved ones from the too anxious gaze of a sympa- 
thizing world. 

In rearing a monument for such a genius, I cannot think the great industrial classes of the 
United States will think $20,000 too great an outlay. Are there not one thousand who will 
give twenty dollars each? or two thousand who will give ten dollars each? or twenty thou- 
sand who ean give one dollar each? I verily believe that each of these classes could be found ; 
but only one of them is needed. 

Friends and brothers! we are often called upon to do honor to heroes, statesmen, orators, 
and warriors, out of our own peaceful and noble professions, and shall we refuse appropriate 
honor to one of our own class, “bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh?” It is not often that 
we have such an opportunity to testify our high regard to the benign arts of industry, taste and 
peace. Let us improve it. If we do so, the act will be an untold blessing to mankind. Let it 
be fully understood by all our youth, that the tongue and the sword are not all there is in and 
about human nature and destiny that is worthy of our highest esteem. Let it be proclaimed 
from the sacred highlands of the Hudson—a place already made classic to every truly American 
heart—that the hand and the heart, the plane and the plow, shall come in for a good share of 
our renowned regard, and the moral of the act will not be lost to us or our children. 

If the purchase and decoration of a part of the estate, with appropriate monuments and 
mementos, would in the esteem of friends be more appropriate and congenial, let that be done; 
only let something be done worthy of the unrivalled genius of the man who, I sincerely believe 
has done more real practical good to his fellows than any other man that has lived since the 
days of the Revolution. I know the glare, and uproar, and noise of political and military fame, 
and I know its real emptiness, folly and humbuggery, not to say its wickedness, too, and 
Axprew Jackson Downtxe has produced more lasting and salutary effect upon the real well- 
being of this continent, and deserves, at our hands, a prouder and more lasting monument than 
any political or military man that has lived since the days of Wasmmverox. The effects of these 
partizan efforts will soon pass away; indeed, they were only a curse—a loudly applauded curse 
—to mankind, in many cases, while they still existed. But his work has blessed all, and injured 
none, as it progressed, and will not fail to live and bless when the workman lives no more. 

I have felt his death more deeply than that of any other man whom I never saw. Not a man 
or a woman have I seen, even on these broad prairies, who did not know Downie; and the first 
word they uttered, when first I met them after the news of the fatal catastrophe, was “Dows1e 
is dead !”—theirlook alone told the rest ; they felt that they had lost a fireside friend. Then look 
at his genius—only yet, as it were in his boyhood. What would he not have become had Provi- 
dence spared him to us till the good old age of three score and ten? I confess I mourn for him 
still, with the sorrow of one who refuses to be comforted; and so long as I see that the pure and 
holy arts of peace have suffered so deeply in his loss, I shall not, I cannot cease to mourn. Let 
it be ours to make his death, as well as his life, speak to those that are to come after us, 
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Another thing: (and which alone I thought of when I began to write) I desire, through the 
pages of the Horticulturist, to know more about him—his look, his carriage, his dress and 
demeanor: his parents, early habits, and occupations: his children and family. Do not tell me 
this is too impertinent; it is not so. Downte has been for years our fireside companion, and 
we have a sort of right to know all about him, now he is to visit us no more forever. A few 
outlines, suited to a public eulogy, are not sufficient ; we must know more. 

I have my usual annual report of progress to make, sometime. But I am quite too sad to talk 
of trees now, save the Cypress and the Willow. 

I trust in these reflections I shall not seem to disparage you, my dear sir, as the successor of 
our lamented friend, or your future efforts. Far from it. On the contrary we have high hope 
of it, and our only desire and prayer for you is, that you may so fill the sphere of labor, so sadly 
vacant, in which you have been called, that all hearts shall as deeply deplore your exit from it 
as they now do the occasion which has brought you to it; and this is good and honor enough to 
wish one mortal man. J. B. Turnen—Jacksonville, Jil. 


To Reapzrs AND CorrEsPONDENTS.—We are happy to announce that most of the former 
correspondents of this journal have signified their willingness to continue their favors. 
Communications from some of the best Pomologists in the conntry, will be found in this 
number, and others are on file for insertion in our next. 

As it is our design to make the Horticulturist practical in its character, we solicit com- 
munications, or rough notes, from nurserymen, gardeners, and fruit-growers. No one need 
have the least hesitation in forwarding the roughest sketches of practical value. 

We shall at all times be pleased to answer inquiries in regard to all matters coming 
within the scope of this journal. Officers of Horticultural Societies will please forward 
proceedings of meetings, reports, &c., &c., for publication. 


Worcester. (Mass.) Horticutturat Socrery.—Reprort or Commirree on Pgars.—In 
looking over this report we find that no less than 116 individuals contributed collections 
of pears, from one up to eighty-five varieties; 800 dishes of fruit being exhibited. This 
gives us an idea of the interest taken in pear culture in that region. The premium for the 
best dish was awarded to the White Doyenne, (St. Michael's.) 


Tue Prater Farmer.—We are happy to learn that the Horticultural department of this 
excellent western journal is now in charge of Dr. J. A. Kennrcorr, whose name is familar 
to the readers of the Horticulturist. We welcome the Doctor into a field of labor that.so 
much needs him, and in which he is every way qualified to render important services. 


Ovace Onancx—Will you, or some of your correspondents, inform the public whether the Osage 
Orange is liable to throw up sprouts from the roots of a hedge? I notice that Mr. Downtne stated 
that it was easily propagated from cuttings or pieces of the roots covered with earth. If so it 
seems to me that when roots near the hedge have been cut or broken with a plow, it might prove 
troublesome by throwing up a great many sprouta, T. G. Yeomans.— Walworth, N. Y. 


Our own opinion is that no trouble need be apprehended from suckers. We will be glad 
to hear from those who may have old hedges.—Ep. 














SOPHORA JAPONICA. The Japanese Sophora 


20 feet high, 9 inches in diameter. 





